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The Week. 

Tue latest elections are not without comfort for the Republicans. 
So far from having lost ground in Colorado, they have gained hand- 
somely. Chilcott’s majority over Hunt last year, in a total vote of 6,996, 
was 108; this year the Republican majority, in a vote of 9,349, is 876. 
Indeed, as the Chicago Tribune points out, “ the reaction ’’ seems to have 
stopped in Ohio. Nebraska, too, has been carried by the Republicans, 
who have gained in every county which has been heard from; and 
Iowa, as now appears, gives the unusually large majority of 28,000. 
In West Virginia the gains are for the Democrats, but in Virginia the 
Radical success is great. That the Conservative defeat in that State 
was not only a defeat but a disappointment, is seen by observing the 
ill-humor, amounting in many cases to savageness, which pervades the 
Conservative papers. The war of races is, of course, said to be immi- 
nent, and papers like the Charlottesville Chronicle are as fierce as 
those published in Lynchburg or Richmond. With the elections in 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia, also, the Republicans have reason to 
be pleased ; indeed, their victory is, perhaps, only too complete, thanks 
to the obstinate folly of the whites lately in rebellion; and the party 
may be said to be well recovered from the momentarily staggering 
effects of the Ohio and Pennsylvania elections. In this State it is work- 
ing hard and cheerfully. 





There is nothing from Mr. Johnson this week except his Thanks- 
giving proclamation, in which there is a good deal of unction and a 
very spirited attempt at pious language; but we are bound to say we 
like him on the whole better as a politician than as a theologian. 
When he talks politics he rambles a good deal, but there is a certain 
comprehensibility and consistency about his utterances; and we are 
sure anybody who peruses his attempt to enumerate some of the attri- 
butes of the Almighty in the present proclamation will wish heartily 
he had left all that to the popular imagination. The weak point of all 


public prayer lies in the difficulty, even when an able and reverential man 
undertakes the task, of describing to God the extent of his own powers 
without both shocking and offending all who have a just sense of what 
prayer is or ought to be. When Presidents and governors try to do 
it “in public documents” the result is apt to be simply repulsive, 
even when the writers are persons of average taste and devotional feel 
ing. We wish, therefore, they would abandon the practice, and con- 
fine themselves, when calling their countrymen to prayer and thanks. 
giving, to as few and simple words as will answer the purpose. More- 
over, it is to be desired that they should not, as Mr. Johnson has done, 
try to catalogue the blessings for which we ought to give thanks. 
Whether such a catalogue will or will not stimulate piety depends 
very much on who makes it. There are some men who can make one 
out that would move us all to tears; but when Mr. Johnson tries it, it 
is not tears exactly that we feel rising. The progress of the Pacific 
Railroad seems a very fine thing, but whether God will look on it with 
favor or not will depend on the use that is made of it when it is tin. 
ished, and not on the rapidity with which it is laid. There is no good 
ground for believing that he considers the mere rapid settlement of 
arable land or the development of “our mineral resources” as things 
in themselves pleasing. Railroads, we are bound to presume, are sat 
isfactory to him not in proportion to the superficial area they open up for 
the sale of dry goods and patent pumps and quartz-crushers, but in 
proportion to the amount of truth and justice and mercy they spread 
abroad. The late change in the management of the Erie Railroad we 
consider also a good thing, and apparently a blessing to the commun- 
ity, but we advise our fellow-citizens to omit all mention of it in their 
devotions on Thanksgiving Day. 





Talking of Thanksgiving brings to our mind the series of sermons 
delivered, we believe, by previous concert, in various churches in this 
city last Sunday, on the subject of the excise law, and of course in 
defence of it. As we sincerely believe the inertness and indifference 
of the church-going classes to be one great cause of the badness of the 
municipal government, we have never been sorry to see the matter 
taken up in the pulpit, and we have no doubt that sermons have had 
much to do with exciting whatever interest there is felt in it 
amongst the best portion of the tax-payers. But just for these reasons 
we should like to see the clergy, when they touch on this class of ques- 
tions at all, mingle a little more knowledge and discretion with their 
zeal. We do not know exactly what amount of importance is attached 
to the study of logic in theological seminaries, but if we were to judge 
from last Sunday’s sermons, we should conclude that more attention 
ought to be given to it. For instance, one gentleman thought the 
Legislature “might as well license people to steal, swear, or commit 
murder as to license houses of ill-fame.”. Two preachers asked trium- 
phantly, by way of answer to the German claim to be allowed to drink 
beer in public-houses on Sundays, whether, when Americans went 
abroad, they were allowed “ to vote as they pleased or publish what 
they pleased.” We might cite other instances of the same kind, if 
space permitted it, and of course the exposure of the absurdity, inaccu- 
racy, and therefore dishonesty, of this loose thinking and loose talking 
would be a very easy matter. Its absurdity is apparent to anybody who 
has ever taken any pains to train himself in habits of close and cor- 
rect thought, and ought to be apparent to all men of education, even if 
they have given as little attention to the science of politics as clergy- 
men usually have. We comment on this matter not for the purpose of 
questioning the propriety of discussing political questions in the pul- 
pit, but for the purpose of drawing attention to the damaging effect 





on pulpit influence, and on all attempts to base legislation on morals, 
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which such foolish speaking as this is likely to have. Laymen may be 
as wicked or as little attentive to moral considerations as you please, 
but they are not all fools, and they generally know when a clergyman 
is talking nonsense. 





The Virginia election has ended in the triumph of the Radicals by 
considerable majorities, largely due to Conservative unwillingness to 
vote. The convention will, therefore, be inradical hands. This result 
would be ‘ratifying enough if it were not that it has proved the tri- 
umph not so much of opinions over opinions, as ot color over color. 
The whites have nearly all voted on one side, and the blacks almost 
entirely on the other, and the moderate white Radicals have been de- 
feated. Of course the Conservatives themselves are largely to blame 
for this result. 1t is they who first made the issue one of race. They 
have left nothing unsaid or undone to convince the negroes that what 
they sought was not the triumph of certain principles, but the absolute 
exclusion of all colored persons from a share in the Government, and 
this the negroes, of course, resented in the only way in their power. They 
would not only have proved themselves different from every other race 
of men in existence, but more than human, if they had not doneso, All 
that is wanted now to widen the breach, and perhaps to make it incur- 
able, is to commence a system of social persecution of the negro voters 
by refusing them, or discharging them from, employment, and this some 
Virginian whites are resorting to and some of the newspapers are 
recommending them all to resort to. There are occasions in the history 
of the press when its best friends find difficulty in reconciling its exist- 
ence with the theory of God’s goodness, and we know of no press 
which so often raises these terrible doubts as the press of the South. 
When one sees the mental food which the newspapers of that region 
supply the people, one is forced to seek relief in the consideration of 
the limitations of human knowledge. The greatest misfortune of all 
is, however, as we have pointed out elsewhere, that the negroes thus 
provoked should fall into the hands of leaders like Hunnicutt. It was 
bad enough to have the blacks arrayed against the majority of the 
whites, but they are now, thanks to him and his coadjutors, arrayed 
against all whites, some of their own best friends included. 





Parson Brownlow is now United States senator for Tennessee, and 
has thus reached the highest position to which he will attain in this 
world. His career illustrates very well the strange effect which the 
war has had both on the fortunes of some individuals and on public 
opinion as to fitness for office. If anybody had talked of him for the 
governorship of a State, or a United States senatorship, when he was 
bellowing laudations of slavery as the editor of a wild little newspaper 
in Kuoxville seven years ago, he would have received no more atten- 
tion than if he had proposed Stephen H. Branch ; but Mr. Brownlow 
chose the right side in the war, and displayed in the defence of his 
position the courage of a veritable martyr. There is hardly a doubt 
that he would have faced the beasts in the amphitheatre for the Union 
cause if necessary. This courage, combined—as is not uncommon with 
fanatics and enthusiasts—with bitter hatred of the enemies of the faith, 
has ever since stood him in stead of almost all the other qualities a 
statesman ought to have — knowledge, self-restraint, soundness of 
judgment, moderation, a disciplined tongue and clear head. We were 
willing to forgive his excesses in Tennessee during the revolutionary 
period of the last two years, considering the kind of people and the 
state of things with which he had to deal; but if we are now asked 
whether we consider his translation to the Senate a gain for the 
country, or for the Republican party, we are compelled to answer no, 
We think it will prove a misfortune for both ; for the Republican party 
a great misfortune unless some great change—a change which we have 
no right to anticipate—should come over Mr. Brownlow’s manners and 
character; ard we are willing that this prophecy should be remem- 
bered and cited against us two or three years hence. 





We are glad to see that “ W. E.’s” reply to General Butler in the 
Boston Advertiser, with The Advertiser's comments thereupon, has been 
reprinted in a broadsheet. Although the general has been worsted, 


the cause he has been trying to serve is assuredly not dead. We have 
received, during the past week, a letter from a very intelligent ob- 
server in Wisconsin, in which he says: “I am inclined to think the 
currency question has had more to do with the late reverses than is 
generally supposed. There is here among Republicans almost univer- 
sally a feeling of dissatisfaction, which, of course, results in indifference 
and even desertions. It amounts to this—a bargain is a bargain, and 
whatever we have agreed to we will stick to, but—it is a hard case. I 
suspect they would be very glad in their hearts if they could con- 
vince themselves that Pendleton’s scheme is honest; but they can’t, 
so they universally condemn it. Two things, however, they insist on. 
One is that the currency is not in excess; so that Mr. McCulloch’s 
policy of converting greenbacks into five-twenties is not a good one. 
In arguing upon this, one is apt to fall foul of some astonishing doc- 
trines—as, for instance, a very intelligent man, formerly, I believe, a 
banker, held to it stoutly that government sanction is all that gives 
value to money; that lead would answer just as well if we thought so.” 
With this state of feeling and this state of knowledge at the West, 
and with the Democratic party crawling into power through Republi- 
can folly and lukewarmness, and with advocates of repudiation crop- 
ping up from the very lowest strata of radicalism, from amongst the 
men who believe the millennium can be had any day by a two-thirds 
vote, it will be seen that a financial catastrophe of the first magnitude, 
though not at all probable, is not at all impossible. Those who be- 
lieve honesty is the best policy cannot, therefore, talk too much. The 
Government is in a position of extreme difficulty ; the West is opposed 
to contraction, while the East is opposed to any considerable diminu- 
tion of taxation, and yet there are only these two ways of lightening 
the public burdens. When we say that the East is opposed to any 
considerable diminution of taxation, we mean simply this, that the 
mass of its people are unquestionably protectionists, and protection 
means the imposition of heavy taxes with the view of encouraging 
native industry. Whether this is an advisable thing to do under any 
circumstances, is one question ; whether it is advisable to do it, while 
at the same time meeting the burdens imposed by a great war and an 
inflated currency, is another question, which the country is now trying. 
We may add that we are glad to have it tried, because, as we have 
often said, we doubt very much whether any doctrines. of political 
economy, for a long time to come at least, which have not stood the 
test of actual experiment will meet with any general acceptance in 
this country. People have little time for thinking, stiil less for read- 
ing anything but sermons and light literature, and they will not swal- 
low any theory. For this reason we peruse with mingled melancholy 
and weariness the elaborate disquisitions on the relative merits of 
free-trade and protection which reach us every month in the columns 
of our spirited contemporaries, The League and The Protectionist. We 
should greatly like to know how many persons, whose mind is not 
already thoroughly made up, ever look into either of them ? 





The Fenian alarm in England has somewhat subsided ; there have 
been no fresh outrages, and it has been discovered that the assassin of 
the Life-guardsman who was shot in the streets was not a Fenian but an 
ordinary lunatic. Parliament is, it is said, to meet in November, 
ostensibly simply to provide funds for the Abyssinian expedition, but 
it is tolerably certain that it will only adjourn for the Christmas holi- 
days, and will afterwards sit continuously till summer. Something, 
everybody acknowledges, must be done about the Irish Church and the 
Irish land tenure, and done at once. The grand plan of minority repre- 
sentation in the great towns, which the Tories got added to the Reform 
bill, by which they hoped to bridle the radical majorities, is, it seems, 
likely to work against them. The working-men are already making 
arrangements, in all boroughs which are to have three members under 
the new bill, to give one vote to a candidate of their own class, and 
divide the other vote between two Liberals, which would leave high 
and dry the small body of Conservatives to be found in these places. 
It is observed that politicians are already paying court to the new 
voters, who are only to vote under the bill after January, 1869, as 
sedulously as if they were already electors, and the popular impatience 





under the delay is growing so strong that it is doubtful whether the 
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act will not, in the next session of Parliament, be made to take effect 
immediately. The anxiety of the working-men to have representatives 
of their own class in the House of Commons is leading them to make 
arrangements for paying them a salary by voluntary subscription—a 
course which the middle-class Liberals deprecate as likely to make 
the working-class representatives a class apart in the House, cause 
them to be looked down on, and therefore deprive them of influence. 
The Manchester men have shown sutlicient shrewdness to select as their 
candidate a gentleman who, though sprung from the working classes, | 
will, as far as education and manners go, be abundantly able to hold 
his own even in “ the first assembly of gentlemen in Europe.” 
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prevent him—and is somewhere in the Roman territory at the head 
of a body of men, how strong nobody knows; at all events, the agent 
of the Associated Press does not. The reports from Italy during the 
week have been full of contradiction and confusion, but what seems 


certain is this, that the detached and half-organized bands which first 


entered the Papal territory under Menotti Garibaldi have had several 
| encounters—none of them of much moment, and in many of which, 


according to some accounts, they were worsted : that the numbers ot 
the insurgents have, nevertheless, gone on increasing, and the Papal 
forces, defeated at Monte Rotondo, have been driven in upon Rome, 
leaving the country and the towns in the hands of the Garibaldi- 
ans; that Rome itself is in a state of intense excitement, large num- 
bers of Garibaldians being undoubtedly concealed in it, waiting for 


‘The Pan-Anglican Synod is over, and the bishops have all got home. | a general rising, of which the signal is to be given by the “* National 


The English public and press seem unanimous in thinking the thing a 
failure, and, what is worse, a ridiculous failure. The subjects discussed, 


|Committee”; that the Pope has left the Vatican for the fortress ot 


| 
| St. Angelo; that the Italian Government is losing all control over the 


they say, were trivial; the weighty questions by which the Anglican | Italian army and public as regards the Roman question; and that, as 


Church is shaken to its centre, and which in England seem to all intel- 
ligent observers to have brought it to the verge of disruption, were | 
passed over in silence. The address issued was, there need be no hesi- | 
tation in saying, a weak and, where it was not weak, a meaningless docu- | 
ment. The only denunciation it contained was aimed at the Church of | 
Rome; and now, to cap the climax, Archbishop Manning has made it 

the subject of a sermon in which he says there was not a word in it to 
which any good Catholic would hesitate to subscribe. It is somewhat | 
painful, let us add, to notice, in the reports of their visits made by the | 
American bishops since their return home, how completely many of 
them seem to have been dazzled by those features of the English 
Church Establishment which fill the minds of the best Englishmen 
with most ‘sorrow and misgiving—the wealth and splendor of the 
Church dignitaries, “their palaces,” their luxurious lives, their close 
alliance with the nobility, and how completely they overlook the total 
alienation from the bishops and from the Church of the mass of the 
people. The glory of the American bishop is his poverty, his sim- 
plicity of life, his hard work, the total absence of external distinction | 
between him and his clergy ; but some of those who went to England 
do not seem to be of this opinion. 





we have anticipated, the chances are against its being able to enforce 
the convention with France, in spite of the Menabréa Cabinet and the 
It 
is not likely that the Pontifical forces (how oddly this phrase ought 
to sound in Christian ears) will attempt to stand ¢ 
midst of a disaffected population. Still less likely is it that they 
will risk a general action outside the walls; and unless France in 


King’s subservient proclamation approving the French policy. 


‘ 


1 siege in the 


terferes speedily we shall probably have the catastrophe before many 
days. 


Whether the French will interfere actively and effectively nothing 
has yet occurred to enable us to decide. The rumors from Paris are 
various and contradictory, but the language of the Monitewr a few 
weeks ago was by no means uncertain. The press of Paris seems gen 
erally opposed to intervention, but the journals which have spoken out 


}against it most strongly represent the educated opposition, and can 


hardly be said to carry much weight with the Emperor. Besides this, 
it is by no means unlikely that in case Italy were allowed to have her 
own way in this matter we should find great numbers of them a few 


weeks hence citing it as a fresh proof of the decline of French influ- 





In Germany the news of each day shows the Prussian programme to 
be slowly but surely working itself out. The South German popula- 
tions do not seem as yet to be half as much enamored of the Prussian 
régime as their sovereigns, and it is reported that the Grand Duke of | 
Baden finds himself forced to explain away some of his recent expres- 
sions of adhesion to the Prussian policy. In Austria the process of 
disintegration, to which we have more than once called attention, is 
undoubtedly going on. Baron von Beust already finds his position 
embarrassed by the intrigues of the court and military and the priest 
party, and threatens to resign. The Reichsrath insists on the abolition 
of the Concordat which, besides other monstrosities, gave the educa- 
tion of children entirely into the hands of the Catholic clergy. 
has called forth from the Catholic bishops an insolent protest, addressed 


to the Emperor, in which the medieval view of the relations of the | 
Church to the state is set out in the strongest terms, and the absolute | 


supremacy of the clergy in the domain of morals, religion, and educa- 


tion, and their right to the aid of the secular arm in carrying out their | 


policy, is boldly asserted with the usual amount of cursing and vitu- 
peration. The effect of this document coming at such a time has been 
most unfortunate, and the effect it will have on the Emperor will 
probably seriously influence the fate of the empire. It may be men- 
tioned as one of the signs of the times that sufficient importance 
was attached at Vienna to a rumor that Bismark had expressed a wish 
for an alliance with “the constitutional King of Hungary,” as such, 
putting the Emperor of Austria out of sight, to cause the Austrian am- 
bassador at Berlin to ask for an explanation. Of course the truth of 
the story was denied, but it was perhaps true after all. 


Garibaldi has escaped from Caprera—though escaped is perhaps a 
strong word, because it seems very doubtful whether anybody tried to 


| that Napoleon will come to the Pope's rescue. 


This | 


ence under the Imperial régime. 
would write on such a theme in La Liberte. 


We can all fancy how M. de Girardin 


In fact, in this-—the dan 


iger that non-interference on behalf of the Pope would be treated by 


the opposition, and considered by the country, a fresh proof added to 


‘the check in Mexico, and the check at Luxembourg, of the weakness 


of the French foreign policy—lies the strongest reason for believing 
Alone, it would prob- 
ably not be sufficient, but combined with the purely Catholic and 
purely French dislike of the Italian kingdom, we fear it may prove 
sufficient. The latest news is that the iron-clad fleet has gone to Civita 
Vecchia. This may mean anything or nothing, and it is still within 
the bounds of possibility that France and Italy are playing “a little 
game” with the Sovereign Pontiff, and after making gigantic exertions 
in his behalf, will both drop him at a preconcerted signal, and leave 
him a bishop without a foot of territory, not unlike Peter and Paul. 


What is to be the end of the Mexican troubles seems still uncertain. 
About Juarez’s election there seems little doubt; about the success of 
his convention for the revision of the constitution there seems to be a 
good deal; and the old vice of Mexican politics, the disposition of the 
provinces and of outlying military leaders to snap their fingers at the 
general Government, and execute its laws and orders when they con- 
sort with local notions of expediency and propriety, and not otherwise 
does not seem by any means extinct. The correspondence of a certain 
General Guzman with his superiors on the subject of his own duty, 
touching compliance with their orders, and which has appeared in some 
of our daily papers, is curious reading, as showing the difficulty the 
Mexican mind has in grasping the idea that anybody is bound to sul- 
mit to laws he does not approve of til! he has been subdued by brute 


forge. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 6 


Messrs. Hurnp & HovueuTon will issue simultaneously with the London, 
Stockholm, and Berlin publishers a collection of the letters and hitherto 
unpublished poems and sketches of Fredrika Bremer. This volume will 
also contain a life of the author by her sister. The translation which is to 
be published by Hurd & Houghton and the English publishers is done for 
them by an English lady resident in Sweden. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt 
will put upon the market some copies of a volume printed for the author at 
Baden-Baden in 1858. It is by Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, and is entitled 
“ Pieces of a Broken-down Critic Picked up by Himself.” Four volumes are 
bound into one thick one, and the contents of the four respectively are 
“ Reviews,” “Original Verses and Verse Translations,” “Sketches, Essays, 
and Paragraphs,” and “Letters.” Some of the articles were originally con- 
tributed to Fraser's and Blackwood's, and a greater number to the Anicker- 
bocker, American Review, Literary World, Evening Post, Spirit of the Times, 
and other American periodicals and newspapers ; and some of them are elabor- 
ately written, while some are in the nature of “ inconsidered trifles.” We 
observe criticisms on Arthar Hugh Clough’s “ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” 
on Tennyson's “ Princess,” and on “ Vanity Fair.” 





—A forthcoming priced catalogue by Mr. T. H. Morell, Nassau Street, 
will contain, among its thousand or more articles, descriptions of several 
books of great interest to collectors of Miltonic literature, a department in 
which Mr. Morell’s stock is rich. We have seen among his treasures a 
very handsome copy, valued at $125, of the first edition of “‘ Paradise Lost.” 
It is undoubtedly of the first impression, having prefixed the nine or ten 
pages of “ Arguments,” and the apology “‘ Why the Poem Rimes not,” and 
bearing on the title-page the author’s name in italic capitals. This copy is 
a quarto finely bound in blue morocco, and is in excellent preservation. It 
is the gem of the collection. Next to it, sed longo intervallo, are a fine 
Bentley, a Baskerville, a beautiful Foulis, a Boydell, and many more. This 
first edition, we may say, is soon to be reprinted in fac-simile by Mr. Eli 
French, of this city. The copy of the Boydell edition which Mr. Morell owns 
is a very handsome imperial quarto, in the original boards, printed in 1794. 
This the owner intends “ mounting,” and he has already collected for it a 
vast number of pictures. Among the rest are no less than eighty-five por- 
traits of the poet, some of them very rare engravings ; fifteen sets of designs 
illustrative of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” including those of Fuseli, Martin, Stothard, 
Flatters, Rigaud, B. de Medina, Westall (whose illustrations belong to the 
Boydell edition), Hayman, Corbould, and others. A set of colored pictures, 
which seem to be French, and which bear only the name of their engraver, 
Colibert, are among the most curious of the collection ; but the most curious 
are those of de Medina, which are grotesque to a great degree. Undoubt- 
edly this, when finished, will be one of the finest books of the sort ever 
otfered for sale in America. 


—-Books relating to the stage, rather frivolous as regards their subject- 
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Payne, James & Co., of Nashville, Tennessee. And anybody who thinks 
the Rev. P. V. Nasby addicted to exaggeration in his portraitures of Border 
State Democrats, may disabuse his mind of such an error by sending to 
the firm above-named for a copy of a pamphlet entitled “The Negro,” of 
which “ Ariel” is the author. “ Ariel” proves at some length, but in a 
highly satisfactory manner, that Ham was as white as Shem and Japhet, 
and had, like his brothers, a high forehead and high nose, thin lips and 
straight hair; that God himself provided that the proof of this should be 


Noah) to embalm his dead, by which means it has been made plain to all 
men that the descendants of Ham were white, and, as “ Ariel ” himself can 
bear witness, had, when females, as beautiful hands, feet, and ankles “ as can 
be boasted by any of our fair countrywomen”’; thirdly, that as history shows 
that Shem, Ham, and Japhet were white, Noah and his wife must have been 
white ; and Noah and his wife being not only white, but perfect in their 
genealogy, as the Bible says, their progenitors, Adam and Eve included, 
must have been white; that, fourthly, our first parents being white, they 
could not have been progenitors of black negroes; that, fifthly, as neither 
Adam nor Ham was the negro’s progenitor, and yet the negro is on the 
earth among us, it is clear that he must have been made before Adam, who 
was the last created thing except Eve; but that, as the negro was made 
before Adam, he must have been a member of one of five classes of created 
things: 1, Birds; 2, Fowls; 3, Creeping Things; 4, Cattle; 5, Beasts. 
We suppose “ Ariel” would have no objection to including Grass and the 
Heavenly Bodies in this list, as their admission would not seriously vitiate 
his argument. Let us say, then, that the negro is a beast without a soul. 
But one is obliged to object to some of the inferences which “ Ariel” draws 
from one and another of his conclusions. As this, for instance: that God 
will not accept religious worship from the negro, as he has expressly ordered 
that no man having a flat nose shail approach his altar. Or this: that the 
negro was the beast that tempted Eve in the garden. Or this: that when- 
ever the people have elected a President from a non-slaveholding State, 
“commencing with the elder Adams and down to Mr. Lincoln, there must be 
strife and wrangling,” and that “ God always selects slaveholders, or from a 
slaveholding nation, the media through which he confers his blessings on 
mankind,” and so on. The pamphlet is rather fatiguing reading, being 
marked with that characteristic which De Quincey noted in the poetry of 
Lucretius—an eagerness and energy incessant, never for one moment inter- 
mitted, a quality of a mind which is, as one should say, perhaps the least bit 
lunatic, not to say frantic and stark, staring, raving mad, rather than sane. 
It is a true curiosity, and well worth ordering from the booksellers above- 
mentioned. 


—In a lumber-room of a Northamptonshire country-house a Mr. Charles 
Edmonds has discovered a copy of Shakespeare’s “Passionate Pilgrim ” 
bound up with his “ Venus and Adonis,” “Certaine of Ovid’s Elegies,” 
translatéd by Christopher Marlowe, and “ Epigrammes and Elegies,” by Mar- 
lowe and Sir John Davies. The two tracts last named are rare ; the “ Venus 
and Adonis” is not only rare but unique, and not only unique but hitherto 
totally unknown to all Shakespearian editors and critics. It was printed 
for W. Leake in 1599. This is a “find” which will confer genuine bib- 





matter yet faintly reviving the memories of men and women in whom we 


| liographical immortality on the lucky Mr. Charles Edmonds, of the firm of 


all take a gossiping interest, seem to be the fittest books upon which to in-| Willis & Sotheran. 


dalge the rather frivolous taste for “ mounting” books, embellishing them 

with inserted plates, and so on. An ideal book of this kind may now | 
be seen at Scribner, Welferd & Co.'s, It is “ Actors and Editors: a Poem, 
by an Undergraduate,” who began it as he sat at breakfast, he tells us, and 
finished it at the solicitation of his friends. It is of no value except as fur- 
nishing a sort of raison d’étre for a collection of fine and, in some cases, very 
rare pictures of the old favorites of play-goers. The book is from the lately 
broken up library of Sir Charles Price, who went to great expense in adorn- 
ing books with engravings stripped from others, and who nourished and, we | 
believe, gratified an ambition of possessing the best illustrated copies of | 
such books to be found in England. Also, from his library, is a very fine | 





edition of Hallam’s “Constitutional History of England,” and a copy, more 


fully illustrated and somewhat better adapted for illustration, of Sir James | 


Mackintosh’s “ View of the Reign of James II.” The Hallam is in beauti- | 
ful quarto volumes. Edward Edwards's “ Anecdotes of Painters who have | 
resided or been born in England ” is another book adorned by Sir Charles 
Price, or rather by his orders, and js profusely illustrated with,portraits of 
the painters and specimens of their works. 
—Any candid scholar who may wish to exchange views and opinions on 
the question of the negro’s descent from Ham with a very remarkable 
rcholar may, we are informed, address “ Ariel,” under cover to Messrs. | 


—We have hitherto been almost wholly dependent on missionaries, 
Roman Catholics and others, for our knowledge of the Chinese and Japan- 
ese, and probably shall continue to be so. But, of course, all such work 
when done by missionaries is apt to be done incidentally. We see ina 
recently received “ Report of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society” that something may possibly be attempted by that body in the 
way of making the Chinese and Japanese and ourselves better acquainted. 
Except the Royal Asiatic Society there is, the report says, “no special 
agency on the spot to call out the labors of students and observers, to aid 
them, and to record the fruit of their researches.” Yet there is a pretty 
large and increasing number of secular sinalogues—persons who have studied 
the Chinese language with a view of entering consular or diplomatic 
life or of going into the service of the Chinese Government ; and it is 
thought that the reason why such scholars have as yet done so little to 
advance our knowledge of the Chinese and theirs of us is that there has 
been no organized society to stimulate their efforts. To bring about a bet- 
ter state of affairs, Dr. Martin, of Pekin, proposes that a department of the 
society should be established which shall make such a survey of the field as 
shall indicate what remains to be done, make a catalogue of works urgently 
needed, and endeavor to enlist suitable men in their preparation, and 
finally pay for the publication of all such works as may be produced. It 
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appears to be Dr. Martin’s opinion that the Chinese and Japanese would 
readily purchase a sufficient number of properly chosen books to make the 
enterprise self-supporting. It ought to be made not only self-supporting 


but profitable, otherwise missionary zeal will remain without a rival as the | 


means of carrying Western civilization to the Chinese, so far as it is to be 
carried at all by labors specifically directed to that end, and not indirect] y by 
war and commerce. 


—In the journal published by the above-named branch society we find, | 
among others, papers with these titles: “A Short Sketch of the Chinese | 
Game of Chess,” which is illustrated with a wood-cut, and gives a tolera- | 
bly intelligible description of the Chinese method of playing ; “On some | 
Wild Silk-worms of China ;” “ Notes of a Journey from Pekin to Chefvo ;” | 
“ Political Inter®ourse between China and Lewchew ”"—which carries us 
back to the days when the fame of a monarch for wisdom could bring to 
him ambassadors from far countries ; for it seems that the relations between 
the Lewchewans and the Son of Heaven are not of the feudal kind, as has 
been said, but are, on the one side, those of respectful awe, and, on the 
other, of mild condescension to unhappy barbarians living at some distance 
from the Central Flowery Kingdom ; “An Account of a Translation of a 
Japanese Manuscript ;” “ Retrospect of Events in the North of China during 
1866 ;” “ Description of the Great Examination Hall at Canton.” The 
article last mentioned will be found particularly interesting. The hall is 
that one in which is held the triennial examination at which all graduates 
of the first degree who live in the province are required to be present. In 
the province of which Canton is the chief city the hall is 1,330 feet long 
aud 5834 feet wide. It consists of two principal parts, the ranges of cells, 
8,653 in number, for the use of the candidates, and the rooms designed for 
the officers who superintend the examination, for the guards who preserve 
order and enforce the rules, and the artisans—bakers, printers, and so on— 
employed by the management. The cells are each a little more than 6 feet 
high, 5 feet 9 inches deep, and 3 feet 8 inches wide. Of one of these the 
candidate, having registered his name, takes possession on the evening before 
the examination begins, and by-and-by there is brought to him his allow- 
ance of blank paper. He may spend the time till morning sleeping or collect- 
ing his thoughts. Atday-break they bring him some texts, and at once 8,653 
brains are hard at work. All the texts, no matter how many, are cut on 
the blocks and printed in one night. Perhaps the first text will be some- 
thing of this kind, “If the will be set on virtue there will be no practice of 
wickedness ;’ and it will be required of the candidate to write three 
essays and one piece of poetry on four such themes. Each essay is to contain 
about 700 words and the poem 16 lines of 5 wordseach. Some candidates get 
through their work by two or three o’clock, and some work all night and till 
noon of the next day. When his papers are finished, the candidate goes 
to the Hall of Perfect Honesty and hands them to an officer, and gets, if he 
likes, a ticket permitting him to go out of the Dragon Gate. But if, ona 
hasty examination, his essay is found to be much blotted, or the rules for 
forming the characters have been violated, his name, thenceforth a grief to 
his mother and uncles and brothers, is put up in blue ink at the outer gate, 
and he is not allowed to re-enter. But, supposing him to be again admitted, 
he goes back to his cell, and on the second day of examination writes five 
essays, say on subjects like this: “There are ministers who seek the tran- 
quillity of the state and find their pleasure in securing that tranquillity.” 
On the third day five essays on general subjects, as ancient history, etc., are 
required, and there are to be not more than 300 words in an essay. The 
essays we have seen going into the Hall of Perfect Honesty; next they 
go to the Hall of Restraint, where the first page of each one, the page con- 
taining the name of the writer, is sealed up by certain officials, a list of the 
names made, and the essays then copied in red ink by a corps of one or two 
thousand copyists. A corps of readers next go over them, comparing 
the copies with the originals, and the latter are sent to the governor of the 
examination, who is also governor of the province. The red-ink copies go 
into the Hall of Auspicious Stars, and judgment is passed upon them by ten 
assistant examiners, who select a certain number of the best and send them 
in to the Imperial Commissioners, of whom two are present at each provin- 
cial examination. We should mention that besides all the other safe- 
guards against fraud—the separate cells, the various sets of officials, the 
care exercised in regard to the printing—a tall observatory which com- 
mands all the 143 ranges of cells stands in the middle of the Central 
Avenue, and the police force and soldiers are so numerous as to require one 
general officer, thirty-six high officers, and twenty-four of an inferior rank ; 
yet the corruption of the officials is so great that it is not pretended that 
frauds are not constantly practised. The awards being made, the fortunate 
competitors are on the very high road of preferment, wealth, and fame. 
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Their names are immediately sent by special messengers to all parts of the 


3d40 


; after that they go in state 
dress to worship the tablets of their ancestors and to make calls on rejoicing 
relatives and friends. 


province ; the governor gives them a great feast 


JOSIAH QUINOY.* 


THE literary canon which affirms that a biography ought not to be 
written, and cannot be satisfactorily written, by a son or a near relative of 
its subject, even if it be grounded in truth and reason—which may be 
questioned—has very little eflicacy to prevent what it forbids, and has been 
in many signal cases discredited. Mr. Edmund Quincy has not regarded it, 
and he certainly has not in his own case furnished an example which con 
firmsthecanon, There are men eminently worthy of a biography who would 
probably never receive one except one volunteered from the circle of their 
near kindred. We doubt whether the family of the late Josiah Quincy 
would have allowed his voluminous and rich papers to pass into the hands 
of any one whom kinship or close intimacy or strong sympathy of apprecia- 
tion would not have disposed to such an admiring view of his subject as 
would involve the ordinary risks of filial partiality towards him. We have 


read another memoir of Mr. Quincy covering less than a quarter of t! 


the 
pages of the book before us, and a model piece it is in style and method. 
It is the memoir prepared by Rev. Dr. Walker at the request of the Massa 

chusetts Historical Society, and published in the last volume of their pro 

ceedings. Mr. Quincy’s third successor in the presidency of Harvard 
College does not fall behind his son in the warmth or fulness of his admira 

tion for his subject, nor make any other or greater abatements on the score 
of infirmities or deficiencies than are allowed for in the filial tribute. 

The truth is, the character, make, and mould of President Quincy, and 
the strong assertion and manifestation of his noble individuality through 
the whole range of his private and public career, would, we may almost say 
baffle the attempt of any biographer to present him as other than he was 
His son has illustrated and enriched his volume with too many utterances 
through pen and voice, and with too many disclosures of the antagonistic 
relations of his honored father, to allow any reader of his pages to ascribe to 
him an excess of filial partiality. 
as the contemporaries of his later years loved to call him, is shown to us 
faithfully delineated as he really was in the tissue and substance 
in look and presence. 
common clay. What must have been beauty of feature in his youth re 
mained with him as a manly nobleness and dignity into his ninety-third 
year, when with an undimmed mind or eye, an undulled ear, and an ap 
proving and trusting heart, he saw “land after a long navigation.” When 
Mr. Quincy had lived about half his life, his friend ard relative and in- 
timate acquaintance from childhood, the elder Adams, used to say that he 
“was the most fortunate man he had ever known in his long life—fortunate 
in his ancestors, in his position in society, 
everything ; indeed, the most remarkable instance of good fortune he had 
ever met with in his wide experience.” All this was, if possible, even more 
strikingly true of the lot and experience of Mr. Quincy in the other half of 
his years. 

Edmund Quincy, founder of the American family of Quincys, landed in 
Boston, Sept. 4, 1653. He came from Ackwich, in Northamptonshire, Eng 
land, and must have been a man of substance as a land-owner, for he 
brought with him six servants. He bought of an Indian sachem 
tract of land in the town now bearing his name, ever since and now 


The image of the grand “ Old Roman,” 


of his form, 


He was made of some of the best and finest of our 


in his wife and children, in 


a 
a“ 


in the possession of his descendants, offering broad acres for culti 

vation, and bordering on the bay, so that every vessel coming into or 
leaving the harbor of Boston was in plain sight from the dwelling. This 
was from the first the home of a patriotic stock of men and women ; and as 
the head of the household was always a magistrate and a man of high place 
in civil, judicial, or military service in the colony, province, and State, there 
were always some special reasons for watchfalness or anxiety on the part of 
the family from the possible raids of seamen or the visit of a gunboat, The 
late Josiah Quincy was the only son of Josiah Quincy, Jr., youngest son of 
Colonel Josiah Quincy, son of Judge Edmund Quincy, son of Lieut.-Col. 
Edmund Quincy, son of the first emigrant. He was born in Boston, Feb. 4, 
1772. His patriot father, distinguished from his earliest years, died off 
Gloucester, in sight of his native shores, on April 26, 1775, on his return 
passage from England, whither he had gone in failing health on a confiden- 
tial mission from the leaders of the cause then just baptized in blood at 
Lexington. His widow—he was at his death but thirty-one years of age— 
was the faithful guardian and the fond companion of her son tiil her own 


*“ Life of Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts. By his son, Edmund Quincy.” Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 
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comparatively early death, when she had seen him established in a house 
and with a wife of his own, entering on a career of singularly varied ser- 
vices, all of them performed with conspicuous ability, with entire devoted- 
ness, and with an unspotted and never-questioned integrity. 

That career, besides a continuous series of private literary, benevolent, 
and agricultural activities, embraced a succession of offices—Congressional, 
State, judicial, municipal, and’ academic—which, strange to say, found him 
not only eminently qualified at the start to assume them, but also received 
from the fidelity, zeal, and practical wisdom with which he filled them a 
new honor and dignity, raising the standard of exactions on those who 
might be called to succeed him in each of them. Mr. Quincy seems to 
have met an emergency in each of the stations which he filled. He was 
called to them in turn when they especially needed his energy, zeal, 
integrity, and business capacity. His noble traits of character, and 
his proved facility as an administrative and executive functionary, nomi- 
nated him for all the offices which he held, and he never sought an 
office by his own prompting, nor failed of election to any for which he had 
consented to be a candidate. In each and all of them he has left visible 
evidence and fruits, of which his biographer can at best give us only verbal 
descriptions. The city of Boston and Harvard College were reconstructed 
under his administration. There was in him a most goading, restless, and 
resolute impulse to possess himself of the mastery of all the know!edge, 
means, and auxiliaries necessary for renewing, revivifying, and expanding 
every institution and interest which he had in charge. And when, by up- 
turning and overturning and reforming and securing permanency and pros- 
perity for all these institutions and interests, he had satisfied his conscience 
in that direction, then he loved to sit down and write the history not of his 
own doings, but of the things which he had wrought upon. Running 
through his administration of every trust we mark the same _ personal 
characteristics, the most rigid conscientiousness, an entire superiority to all 
personal interests, a regard to the loftiest considerations, the service of noble 
and large public ends, and a view to prospective uses and benefits for a long 
posterity. Such were the man and the career rehearsed in the volume before 
us, by no means with undue warmth or partiality of filial affection. 

His public career was introduced by an honor more frequently reserved 
for those who have won it—the delivery of the Fourth of July oration in 
Boston when he was twenty-six years old. The fustian and bombast which 
in later times have made most of that class of productions offensive to good 
taste, and matters for literary ridicule and patriotic mortification, found a 
more becoming if a no less intense substitute in the earlier productions. 
The material for declamatory outbursts and patriotic appeals was then 
more legitimate and less hackneyed. Mr. Quincy’s manner, tone, and 
sentiments gave an earnest of that vehemence, impetuosity, and stern 
severity of denunciation which afterwards were popularly regarded as 
marking his oratorical individuality. It seems to us now, as we read over 
his most trenchant end objurgatory utterances in Congress, that the noto- 
riety and emphasis given to his harsher characteristics led in no slight 
degree to an undervaluing or a failure of appreciation of the solid, instruc- 
tive, and thoroughly freighted matter of his addresses. They were keeled 
and ribbed and planked with live timber. 

It was as a member of the Senate of Massachusetts in 1804-5 that Mr. 
Quincy won the right in his old age to refer back to what he had publicly 
said in warning the North against the plots and purposes of Southern slave- 
holders either to rule or to ruin this country. 

When Mr. Quincy, having passed the age of ninety, appeared at the 
triennial festival of the alumni of Harvard, and received the storm of 
admiring and reverential applause as he rose to speak as their ex-president, 
a strain of vivacity and humor got the mastery of him. It was with a 
strange confusion between his youthful vigor and his reference to his own 
entrance upon Congressional life almost before any of the throng around 
him had been born, that all hung on his words. He told them that when, 
at the infantile age of twenty-eight, he was nominated by the Federalists 
for Congress, the Democratic papers jeeringly called for a cradle to rock 
the bantling in. 

‘That infantile representative proved to be in the eye and hearing of the 
Democratic party in Congress a mést obstreperous and ungovernable child. 
There were many who would gladly have subjected him to the usual 
discipline ; but they found that they had to deal with a man whom they 
could neither corrupt nor quiet nor intimidate. He let them know that he 
should neither give nor accept a challenge to a duel, and that though he 
intended to speak only what was true, and that without personalities, he 
meant to declare fearlessly and fully, plainly and emphatically all his mind 

upon every subject of public concern, however unpopular or hateful his 
opinion or utterance might be ; and he did so, 
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| The portion and contents of this biography which relate more im- 
meciately to merely local interests will be most attractive to those 
, Who cherish the traditions and associations of the literary and historical 
| centre of Massachusetts. There are matters in it which are vitally related 
| to the far broader concerns of our whole country, and which, dating pri- 
|marily from the early years of our nationality, have a direct bearing upon 
some recent events. It has been said by men of deliberate judgment 
| and speech among us that Mr. Quincy was the first citizen of the United 
| States who ever advanced the doctrine of absolute State sovereignty as a 
basis of the right of secession by a single State ; and this, too, on the floor 
of Congress. He certainly did something very like that, and, though called 
to order for it, the Speaker ruled that he had a right to proceed. His 
biographer introduces a plea for him by way of distinguishing broadly 
between the grounds on which he would have justified secession with the 
measures for effecting it, and the position, intention, and method of carry- 
ing out their purpose adopted by the Southern States. The casuistry of the 
matter, of course, admits of this distinction; but if secession in any form 
may be resisted by the national will and force, it is hardly worth while to 
argue for any particular form or plea under which it may claim a moral 
instead of an immoral intent. 

We have already intimated that the biographer of Mr. Quincy has 
abundantly enriched his pages from his father’s own papers and productions, 
He would hardly have dealt justly with his readers had he done otherwise. 
There have been floating about in an unconnected, and therefore unex- 
plained way, a few sharp, epigrammatic, and even unpatriotic and ill-tem- 
pered sentences attributed to Mr. Quincy in public speeches, which, thus 
reported, do him injustice. Yet what reader of our abounding books which 
lie close at hand, even if he were perusing a condensed memoir of Mr. 
Quincy, will be inclined to hunt out the original pamphlet or newspaper re- 
ports of his speeches, and follow them backward and forward into the 
debates with which they ought to be incorporated ? We have been grateful 
to the biographer for saving us the trouble which, we fear, we should not 
have confronted. Copious extracts from those speeches, especially the most 
trenchant passages of them, enable us to account for the intense odium 
which Mr. Quincy drew to himself from Democratic, from Southern, and 
even from some of his own Federal associates in Congress. And he was 
himself only the most conspicuous object of that odium, while the reason of 
the fact explains the larger fact of Southern hatred towards New England. 

We can well understand how exasperating and passion-stirring were 
many of the speeches of Mr. Quincy, independently of the tenor of the argu- 
ment and the political views which they expressed. He claimed to repre- 
sent, in his own person and character, as well as in his office, a moral and 
religious community with whom scruples of conscience had the force of law, 
and Christian principles were regarded as of supreme authority. The im- 
plication thus was that he stood on a higher level, spoke from a loftier 
plane, and acted-by a severer rule of conduct than was recognized by those 
whose policy and principles he opposed. If it were true—and there was much 
that seemed to prove it to be true—that Southern politicians were many of 
them morally inferior to him, it would not be likely that his telling them so 
should conciliate their respect, certainly not in speech. At any rate, they 
knew he had a sharp tongue, that he imputed base motives, and that, so far 
as severity and sarcasm could infuriate and embitter an opponent, he was 
not restrained by any high principle which he professed from using 
them. Having had his say, he would not stand by his words reinforced by 
the weapons of the duellist, but pleaded conscience for refusing an adversary 
the usual satisfaction. Those who couid reconcile his practice and his pro- 
fession, and who were willing to do so, might see reason for approving his 
course even if they did not themselves adopt it. But those who felt most 
stingingly the rebuke of his tongue and the reflected contempt of their own 
last resource for wounded honor, thought themselves justified in suspecting 
him of self-righteousness. A large generalization upon his own course in 
debate and avowed scruples of conscience has led to that mixed disdain, 
jealous and scornful, which so many Southern politicians have expressed for 
puritanic New England. 

There are in the volume very many interesting letters addressed to Mr. 
Quincy by a wide circle of correspondents, but we marvel that more of bis 
own to them have not been given to us. Not the least among the pleasing 
surprises for the general reader will be the proofs and tokens of the strange 
friendship between the fantastic John Randolph and Mr. Quincy, the only 
friend with whom the Roanoke eccentric never quarrelled. He appears in a 
more amiable and engaging character in these lively letters than in any 
other series from his pen which we have before met with. 

As a whole, the contents of this volume fill a gap in the literature of our 
political history and present an adequate portraiture of an admirable man. 
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MR. FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES.* 

Mr. FROUDE’s two volumes, here reprinted in one, consist of a series 
of articles contributed to magazines and journals or delivered as lectures. 
They are collected probably rather in deferenve to a prevailing fashion than 
because they have been thought especially valuable. Valuable they are not 
in any high degree. The subjects treated are historical and theological. 
The historical papers are written in the popular manner and addressed to 
the popular judgment, which is but another way of saying that they are 
very superficial. The articles on religious subjects, “The Philosophy of 
Catholicism,” “Criticism and the Bible History,” “The Book of Job,” are | 
vitiated by a feeble sentimentalism which deprives them of half their worth | 
as liberal discussions. Mr. Froude appears, therefore, to decidedly better | 
advantage in his “ History of England” than in these short essays. Here | 
the faults which in the larger work are in a great degree concealed and re- 
deemed by its distinguished merits—the energy of spirit, the industry of 
execution, the dignity of tone, the high pictorial style—are strangely 
obtrusive. What these faults are—what, at least, we hold them to be— 
may be gathered from our remarks. 

Mr. Froude’s volume opens with a lecture on the science of history, a 
very loose piece of writing for one who has made the study of history the 
business of his life. “One lesson, and one only,” says Mr. Froude, “ history 
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| have been in a man who could deliberately sleep in such a presence !” 





may be said to repeat with distinctness, that the world is built somehow on 
moral foundations; that in the long run it is well with the good; in the | 
long run it is ill with the wicked.” If this is all that history teaches, we 
had better cease to trouble ourselves about it. But it is hard to see how 
Mr. Froude is competent to make this assertion, and wherein his “long 
run” differs from those great cycles, defying human measurement, in which | 
he affirms history must be organized if it is organized at all. If there is 
one thing that history does not teach, it seems to us, it is just this very 
lesson. What strikes an attentive student of the past is the indifference of 
events to man’s moral worth or worthlessness. What strikes him, indeed, 
is the vast difficulty there is in deciding upon men’s goodness and their 
turpitude. It is almost impossible to pronounce an individual whom we 
know only by written testimony positively good or positively bad without 
bodily detaching him from his entourage in a way that is fatal to the truth 
of history. In history it is impossible to view individuals singly, and this 
point constitutes the chief greatness of the study. We are compelled to look 
at them in connection with their antecedents, their ancestors, their contem- 
poraries, their circumstances. To judge them morally we are obliged to 
push our enquiry through a concatenation of causes and effects in which, 
from their delicate nature, enquiry very soon becomes impracticable, and 
thus we are reduced to talking sentiment. Nothing is more surprising than 
the alertness with which writers like Mr. Froude are ready to pronounce 











upon the moral character of historical persons, and their readiness to make 
vague moral epithets stand in lieu of real psychological facts. All readers | 
of history—or of histories, rather—know how this process has been followed 
ad nauseam touching the all-important figure of Martin Luther. There is 
every evidence to show that Luther must have been one of the most serious | 
men of his age—the man of all men with his thoughts most strongly cen- | 


tred on an outward object. But in the hands of writers of Mr. Froude’s | 
school he is smothered to death under a mass of vague moral attributes— 
bravery, honesty, veracity, tenderness, etc.—as under a heap of feathers. 
The lecture on “ The Science of History” is followed by three lectures | 
on “ The Times of Luther and Erasmus,” and then by another on “ The | 
Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish Character.” Here is a sentence | 
from the last: “It had been arranged that the little Mary Stuart should | 
marry our English Edward VL. and the difficulty was to be settled so. | 
They would have been contented, they said, if Scotland had had the ‘lad ° | 
and England the ‘lass.’ As it stood, they broke their bargain and married 
the little queen away into France to prevent the Protector Somerset from | 
getting hold of her.” There is something in the style of this short passage 
which reminds us forcibly of Dickens’s “ Child’s History of England,” and 
of a dozen other works for the instruction of the young; and it is not too} 
much to say that these lectures are written in a style not essentially differ- 
ent from that of the crude narrative we have mentioned. The following 
passage might have proceeded equally well from such a source, and it is a 
better illustration, inasmuch as not only the manner but the sentiment is 
puerile. Mr. Froude relates, of course, the famous visits of the devil to | 
Luther during his confinement in the Wartburg castle. The devil came 
one night and made a noise in the room; Luther got up and lit his lamp 
and looked for him, but being unable to find him went back into bed. | 


*“ Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony Froude.’ New York: | 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 
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| the last half-century are very interesting. 
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Whereupon Mr. Froude: “ Think as you please about the cause of the noise, 
but remember that Luther had not the least doubt that he was alone in the 
room with the actual devil, who, if he could not overcome his soul, could at 
least twist his neck in a moment; and then think what courage there must 


To 


such odd shifts as this are historians of the sentimental school reduced. 
Nothing can be more unphilosophical than such a method of exhibiting 

the development of a great race and a great cause. When once Mr. Froude 

and his associates have placed themselves on the same side as a given 


| individual, the latter is allowed to have neither foibles nor vices nor 


passions ; and because he was a powerful instrument in the civilization 


|of his age he is also assumed to have been a person of unsullied private 


virtue. Mr. Froude thinks it necessary to enter upon an elaborate apology 
for Luther’s marriage—an act for which no apology is needed—and in doing 
so he deprives his hero of the very best reason he could plead. 
riage,” he says, “ was unquestionably no affair of passion.” 


so much the worse for Luther. 


“The mar 
If it was not, 
There is a want of logic on Mr. Froude's 
part in affirming that feeling and emotion entered so largely into Luther's 
attitude towards the corruptions of the Church and into his own purifying 
desires, and in yet denying him the benefit of this same element of feeling 
on an occasion Which so perfectly justifies its interference, simply because it 
may compromise a thoroughly fanciful and modern notion of personal 
purity. Upon the “ Dissolution of the Monasteries under Henry VILL.” and 
upon “England's Forgotten Worthies”” Mr. Froude has two articles of 


greatly superior merit to those we have mentioned, There is no doubt that 


the English monasteries at the time of their suppression were the abode of 
a vast deal of dissipation and incontinence, and that the regular clergy had 
become extremely demoralized. It is unfortunate, however, that both in 
his history and in the essay before us our author should prefer to tell us 
of the dreadful things which, if he were disposed, he mig/¢ tell us out and 
out, to laying the evidence directly before us. His answer, of course, would 
be, that the evidence is too bad to print. But such being the case, the only 
fair method of proceeding, it strikes us, is to effect a dispassionate logical 
synthesis of the material at hand, and not to content one's self with lifting 
one’s hands and rolling up one’s eyes. Bad as the monasteries may have 
been, moreover, it is certain that the manner in which Henry VIII. went to 
work to sift them out was in the last degree brutal and unmerciful. This 
Mr. Froude is totally unwilling to admit. He finds the greatest ingenuity 
at his service to palliate acts for which, in the annals of Catholic govern 
ments, he finds only the eloquence of condemnation. Henry VIII., in Mr 
Froude’s view, was a very good man; and Mr. Froude’s good men can do no 
wrong. The account of “ England’s Forgotten Worthies ” is, we think, the 
best article in the collection. 
is Mr. Froude’s best point. 


It is a piece of pure narrative, and narrative 
The brave men who in Queen Elizabeth's time 


| set the first great examples to English enterprise and to the grand English 


passion for voyage and adventure, have been made the theme of a great deal 
of fine writing and of a kind of psychological exercise which is essentially 
at variance with the true historical and critical spirit. But the theme is 
great and beautiful, and we can easily torgive Englishmen for growing some 
what maudlin over it. 

FRENCH PROTESTANTISM.* 

THe second series of M. Guizot’s “ Meditations,” which has just appeared 
in this country, departs from the course prescribed in his first series, which 
promised that the second should deal with the foundations and history of 
Christianity, and addresses itself to the task of dealing with the actual state 
of Christianity and the attacks (according to M. Guizot’s way of thinking) 
now being made upon it. But M. Guizot being now more than eighty years 
old, it is only natural that he should look backward with a great deal clearer 
vision than he looks forward. As a retrospect, his book is scarcely more 
than entertaining; but it is certainly that. Its descriptions of the men who 
have been most prominent in the Catholic and Protestant movements of 
As such men as Chateaubriand, 
the Abbé de La Mennais, Montalembert, Lacordaire, Vinet, and Monod move 
across his pages, he characterizes them with a great deal of force and truth 
fulness. The garrulity of an old man, who has seen much during a long 
life, is always rather pleasant, but not always of much value. To M. 
Guizot the past is a great personal reality ; the present an assemblage ¢ 
the thinnest possible abstractions. An estimate of the actual state of 
Christianity in France at the present time his volume certainly is not. Jt 


* “ Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity and the Attacks that are now 
being made upon it. By M. Guizot. Translated under the superintendence of the 
author.”” New York: Charies Scribner & Co. 
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is a volume of the past, reminding us of a fine old English gentleman who, | contributors to the ; ages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and, moreover, have 
a year or two ago, wished to give a young friend of ours letters of introduc- | already given to the world several important works, including Colani’s “ Mes- 
tion to various distinguished people in Germany whom a friend of his had | sianic Studies ;” Réville’s “ Study of the Gospels,” the great authority with 
met there at the beginning of the ceatury. Of what is most significant in | M. Renan; and Nicolas’ “ Studies on the Old Testament and New, and on the 
the present aspects of Christianity in France he has very little to say. A | Jewish Apocryphal Writings.” The theology of this school, though more 
volume that should deal with these aspects in something of the personal | critical and cautious, is substantially that of Theodore Parker. M. Réville 
way in which M. Guizot treats of the past would be far more interesting | has written a charming life of Parker. 
than this work which the aged historian has shaken so carelessly from his 
pen; especially as Guizot, who was always hopelessly conservative, has now 
come by a natural process to be one of the most timid and reactionary of ( MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 
men. WE cannot prove that we have at any time been very seriously injured 
The works of M. Renan have made the average American reader toler-| by the poets of this month’s Atlantic ; we are sure that we have never by 
ably well acquainted with the forces that are working in the bosom of the | word or deed done them any harm whatsoever ; if we know our own heart, 
French Catholic Church; but no corresponding knowledge of what the| we are not a prey to envy and jealousy as regards them and their works. 
Protestants of France are doing can readily be had. Were such knowledge | Still we shall say that we consider the “Feast of Harvest” and the piece 
as easily accessible as the writings of the English theologians, it would be | about the children not extremely good as poetry. We make our disclaimer 
known much better than it is here in America that the French Protestant | of personal animosity because it is the custom of the country to expect 
Church is the scene of a religious and theological activity far more varied | that the poetry, and the prose for that matter, which neither gods nor 
and significant than that by which the friends of Anglicanism are by turns} men can suffer shall be spoken of with civility in columns of criticism ; and 
encouraged and depressed. if it is not so spoken of, the critic is suspected to be a person subject to the 
It is estimated that fourteen-fifteenths of the populatien of France are | worst passions that influence the human breast—the author of poems 
nominally Catholic. But, with a fairness to which England is as yet a stran- | not published, an inferior lyceum lecturer raging at the success of the better 
ger, the dissenting churches are tolerated, organized, and, to some extent, | lecturers before lyceums, or something of that kind. As we have just 
subsidized by the Government. The Protestants are divided among them- | remarked, we repudiate with the utmost indignation suck charges so far as 
selves into “ Reformed” and “ Lutheran” Churches. The Lutheran Church | regards ourselves, and could give many reasons for passing on the poems in 
is, for the most part, confined to the Rhine provinces, where a German | question the judgment above recorded. Dr. Holmes’s “ Chanson without 
patois is spoken. The Reformed, or Calvinist, Church is strongest in the | Music” is an ingenious piece of macaronic verse, with some good jokes, and 
south and west of the empire. Of the Lutherans there are not more than | not without somewhat of the poetry that belongs te all regrets for real 
a million, of the Calvinists not more than a million and a half. But these | enjoyments and abilities which have passed away. Of the prose articles in 
numbers are large enough to furnish examples of many different phases of | the November Atlantic there are one or two that are well worth reading 
thought and character. And this variety is not confined to either the | Mr. Lowell deals with “A Great Public Character,” the late Josiah Quincy, 
Lutherans or Calvinists. The Church organization is much less rigid | who did much good to Boston and to Harvard College, and was for more 
there than among the American Congregationalists and Presbyterians, a | than fourscore years an excellent member of the family of man, as well as 
fact by which Guizot is sorely troubled. The result is that, in the Reformed | of the Quincy family, and it is a matter of congratulation that he lives once 
Church, out of more than five hundred pastors not more than one hundred | more in his grandson’s biography and in this witty and wise essay. The 
and twenty are stamped with a truly orthodox belief, one hundred are | “Opinions of the late Dr. Nott respecting Books, Studies, and Orators ” are not 
advanced liberals, and of the remainder about twice as many tend to liber- | very original or valuable. Miss Alice Cary’s “ Rose Rollins,” like almost every- 
alism as to orthodoxy. These were the numbers a few years ago, and | thing else she has written that we have read, is such as to give one a warm 
probably they are not very different to-day. The proportions in the Luther- | respect for her soft kindness of heart, but to say that the “ Rose Rollins ” is 
an Church are about the same, say out of more than two hundred and | anything but a very feeble tale is what we are not able to say without fear 
fifty pastors about sixty orthodox, of whom not more than ten are extrem- | of contradiction from most readers. People do not talk or act like Miss 
ists, fifty decided liberals, and the rest, for the most part, rationalistic in| Cary’s people, and that is saying much against a story; and if any one 
their tendencies. thinks it is saying more to say that people ought not to talk and act like 
The Monod family has given almost as many ministers to France as the | Miss Cary’s people, we are willing to say that also. In fact, the story is 
Beecher family has given to America. Adolphe Monod was the last great | really almost all very silly, though certainly the second part is less childish 
preacher of the extreme orthodox party. M. Guizot has spoken of him /than the first. “Cretan Days” is full of information, pleasantly conveyed, 
with no stinted praise. Frederic Monod, brother of Adolphe, and Edmond | about Crete; and “ Busy Brains” is full of the stock anecdotes about the 
de Pressens¢, who are generally spoken of as extremists, are not so in| various modes of laboring that have found favor among literary men. 
reality. Their orthodoxy is more moderate than that of Adolphe Monod “The Bowery at Night” we found it impossible to become greatly inter- 
and Alexandre Vinet. Pressensé is not merely a pulpit celebrity. He is| ested in. So also of “The Conspiracy at Washington,” which is a piece of 
one of the most generous scholars of his time. His spirit is at the farthest | somebody’s mind. We can very well remember, if we may be excused for 
possible remove from bigotry. Rationalism has called forth no calmer, | relating personal reminiscences, how one day when a youth, engaged in 
clearer, fairer word of contradiction than his “Life of Christ.” He has| rehearsal for exhibition, was declaiming—with considerable volume of 
been justly called the French Neander. With less originality than our | voice, but perhaps with a certain disregard for sense and due emphasis— 
own Bushnell, in his general tone and spirit he is very much like him. how Mr. Kellogg’s Spartacus received the Roman envoys in Etruria, he 
Next to the moderate conservative party, of which Pressensé is the pres- | was suddenly stopped short by the principal of the academy, whom his man- 
ent head, the Reformed Church has its party of moderate liberals. The} ner of delivery did not wholly please. We have since, as we may say, 
head of this party is Athanase Coquerel, pére, the editor of Ze Lien, a| decided that he was not so much to blame. The sudden dead silence after 
weekly paper given to the advocacy of liberal principles. The theology of | so much noise was, under Providence, effective in curing us of oratory. We 
this party does not differ much from the Unitarianism of Channing. Per-| find it in our heart to wish that the same effect could be produced by the 
haps the highest expression which its spirit has yet found is in the little | results of the fall elections on our Atlantic orator, whom, if we are not mis- 
book entitled “ First Historical Transformations of Christianity,” by Atha-| taken, we bave already once or twice before heard speak in much the same 
nase Coquerel, ji/s. This book has been translated by Professor Evans. It| manner. It must be a little odd for a man to read this, for instance, know- 
is a plea for liberality and not an argument for any special creed. It cannot | ing that he wrote it lately: “And he himself [Mr. Johnson], cowed by the 
fail of interesting even where it fails to convince. -From the necessity of | popular verdict against his contemplated crime and hopeless of escaping 
transformation it argues the absurdity of setting up fixed standards of belief. | from the punishment of the past delinquencies by a new act of treason, will 
The happy faculty which the French scholar seems to have above all others | submit to be removed from the office he has too long been allowed to dis- 
of uniting learned substance with popular form here finds a first-rate exhi-| honor.” “An eloquent man,” to be sure, as the son of Sirach says, “is 
bition. | known far and near, but a man of understanding” —and the antithesis often 
What Le Lien is to the moderate liberals the Nouvelle Revue de| strikes us as being a very real one,—“a man of understanding knoweth 
Théologie, published at Strasbourg, is to the extreme liberals. Timothy | when he slippeth ;” and the amount of understanding required in order that 
Colani is its leading spirit. His fellow-laborers are Reuss and Scherer,|one may find these “scathing denunciations” rather amusing than ex- 
Nicolas and Réville. The activity of these menis immense. Besides writ-| tremely terrifying is not more, as we are happy to say, tham the reader of 
ing constantly with great care for their own special organ, they are frequent average understanding has at easy command. “The Autobiography of a 
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Quack,” which began pretty well, ends not so well. “In the Gray Goth” is 
a story really touching as it is told, but very obviously told not by aman but 
fora man by a woman. “Stephen C. Foster and Negro Minstrelsy” con- 
tains more information than we should know where to get elsewhere about 
the author of “ Old Uncle Ned,” “ Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” “O 
Boys, Carry Me Long,” “ Nelly was a Lady,” “ Camptown Races,” and other 
immensely popular songs, now dead. The “ Reviews and Literary Notices” 
speak of Mr. Norton's “ Vita Nuova,” which is Dante's, of Paulding’s “ Bulls 
and Jonathans,” and of the late English epic, Morris’s “ Life and Death of 
Jason ;” and this, we believe, is all there is in the November Atlantic, which 
seems to be a not very fine number. 


The Galaxy has a little ppem by T. W. Parsons, and contains not much | 


else of any importance. Mr. Benson in his “ To-day” is, as usual, in what 
the New Englanders call “ quite a state.” Martha herself was not troubled 
so much nor about so many things as worry Mr. Benson; and she, if we 
recollect, became tiresome in a high degree. “ American social life,” says 
Mr. Benson—mistakenly, let us trust—‘ forms men and women totally 
devoid of sentiment or passion ;” our rising men of letters are “ inert before 
the ideal ;” “socially we are without expansiveness, cheerfulness, or play- 
fulness ;” “ to-day, where are our ardent and sensitive thinkers?’ * Some of 


them are in Paris, we should say, writing in that style which may be called | 
the too earnest too effervescent, and which makes persons—not so ardent, | 


perhaps, as sensitive or sensible—laugh an unpleased laugh. M. Pierre 
Blot contributes the best prose article in this month’s Galary. M. Blot, like 
other people of his and other nations, is often a humorous writer without 
meaning to be so. 
who protested most earnestly and emphatically against fasting.” 


hibiting the use of wine to his followers under the pretext that it is intoxi- | 


cating, and at the same time allowing and even promising them the most 
lustful enjoyments in this and the other world.” If he did not intend his 
gastronomical glossary jocosely, these definitions seem quite good as 
jokes. “Chromatic Aberration” is as weak a bit of satire on the realistic 
school of painters as we remember to have read on that subject ; “ Concern- 
ing Kissing” is a true member of the family of “ Concernings,” and concerns 


no human being ; “ Journalism as a Profession” has nothing in it that is | 


not “ordinary and Rialto talk” hardly worth writing down, and generally 
we should say @ propos of this number of the magazine that, life being no 
longer than it is, it is, on the whole, advisable for all men to shun the No- 
vember Galary. 

General Lew. Wallace, Edmund Kirke, General Strother, Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Miss Alice Cary, Mr. M. D. Conway, Mr. C. H. Webb, and 
Mr. G. W. Curtis in the “ Easy Chair ” are the principal writers in November's 
Harper's—a very good number of a magazine which is always thus far 
satisfactory, that it is never less than it pretends to be, and is often, as in 
the case of this number, very good indeed. We do not remember a better 
“ Easy Chair” than we have this month; Mr. Curtis is never more agree- 
able than when chatting about old operatic and literary memories and recol- 
lections of foreign travel ; and of the sort of essay in which he is more success- 
ful than any other American writer, or than any living English writer 
that we think of, his graceful article on “‘ Martha” at Berlin and Albany is 
a very good specimen. The other articles, except Edmund Kirke’s, and 
perhaps except Mrs. Spofford’s, we have found either entertaining or 
instructive, or both. Mr. Conway’s is both, and is the most readable of the 
many Paris Exposition letters that we have seen. General Strother’s “ Per- 
sonal Recollections of the War” also unites both qualities, and may be 
looked over with particular profit just now, when there seems to be a “ re- 
action” which has, among its other incidents, the attempt to relieve Fitz 
John Porter of all blame for his conduct during Pope’s campaign. “ Poe at 
West Point” gives us the impressions of Poe’s character formed by a class- 
mate of his when the poet was twenty years old. “Mary Wolstonecraft ” 
is in the nature of an article for a cyclopedia of biography, but may be read. 
Mrs. Spofford’s story is of the kind that she has always written, and treats 
of a man of mystery who requires little or no sleep; whose face is weird 
and sodden and trenched with lines of suffering and passion ; who has been 
badly “thwattled” in his affections, and whose hair in consequence is 
blanched ; who, however, possesses the strength of five men, and so on and 
soon. It would be speaking more accurately to say that he possesses the 
mental and spiritual strength to be expected of one woman somewhag de- 
lirious and partially under the influence of opium. There is a good deal of 
animal force shown in the story, and a hungry relish for rich and strong 
language. We hardly know where to direct our readers for more unwhole- 
some reading for young persons of feeling not yet come to the use of their 
judgment. To Miss Cary we are indebted for the word “thwattled,” as 
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Of Luther he says: “A great reformer and benefactor, | 
And of | 
Mohammed he says, with apparent earnestness: “ A great impostor, pro- | 
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Mrs. E. 8. Phelps writes a nice enough little love story—how Sharley gre 


pale for Halcombe Dike—which is better, as a whole, than either of tl 
others just mentioned ; Mr. Webb's “Cave of the Winds” 
and General Wallace writes cleverly of “ The 
Chihuahua.” 


a 
is very funny 

Mines of Santa Eulalia, 
Tours at Home tor this month is also a very good number, and, as we 
have more than once said before, of a magazine that is improving constantly. 
Doctor Bushnell discourses of the “ Moral Uses of Things Unsightly and 


Disgusting,” and justifies their existence by some good and some ingenious 


reasons. This is the ninth paper of the series, and none of the nine has 
| been unprofitable. Mr. G. M. Towle writes, better than we have known him 
| to write before, of “The French Corps Législatif and its Leaders.” It is 


not to be said that Mr. Towle as a writer needs only to forget Mr. Bane: 

but if he would forget Mr. Bancroft it would be a point in his favor. “The 
Amenities of War” are two good anecdotes, one of Lord Raglan and the 
other of the Duke of Wellington, which we commend to the notice of the 
young gentlemen of Princeton who compete for the Jerome medal or award 
it. The Rev. E. D. Neill makes a readable and instructive paper on the 
Puritan affinities of the Virginia Company. 


The Rev. G. B. Bacon furnishes 
}a slight article, but, like all his papers of travel, a pleasing one, on the 
Japanese, of whom he has a very high opinion. 
we do not know, nor whether the article bearing his name professes to have 
been written for Z/ours at Home or is a selection by the editor, but it has 
been printed before. If the article is not borrowed, Colonel Lehmanousky, 
whom Dr. Snodgrass met in the South some years ago and who told him 
| the story of “ The Destruction of the Inquisition at Madrid,” must have 


Who Doctor Snodgrass js 


previously told it to some one else who also made a magazine article out of 
it, or Doctor Snodgrass has deceived the editor, or two gallant French colonels 
have reported the facts in identical language. Miss Atkinson, Carl Spencer, 
and the Rev. W. J. Eardman write the poetry for this number, and it is all 
good ; Mr. Eardman, in particular, makes a very pretty, objective autanin 
piece. 
The Catholic World thinks Doctor Holland is “ not wholly aware of the ult! 
| mate logical consequences of the principles of life he has here developed,” and 
it ‘“‘ ventures to predict that the lesson inculcated in the poem will be entirely 
| overlooked, or made the subject of ridicule by the majority of the Protestant 
| or rationalistic journals and reviews which may notice the volume.” There 
|is no refuting a prophet. The poem seems to the reviewer truly Roman 
Catholic rather than Protestant. Thirteen ‘“ Unpublished Letters of Wash 
ington,” written to the Marquis de Chastellux, and published in France in 
Le Correspondant two years ago, constitute the opening paper in 7 
Catholic World. The editor procured a copy of them from the count through 
|the Abbé Cazali. They contain nothing of importance. He has procured 
| also “ The Function of the Subjective in Religion,” a very well-written lec- 
| ture delivered before the Academia of the Catholic Religion, in London, by 
the Very Reverend W. H. Anderdon. Editorial enterprise begins to make 
| The Catholic World of rather more interest to the general reader, and, we 
| should suppose, of much more value to the Catholic community. It 
| however, a preaching magazine as yet. 


| sabe 


| 
| 


is, 


The Clergy and the Pulpit in their Relations tothe People. By M. L’Abbé 
Isidore Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor Napoleon IIL, and Missionary 
Apostolic. Translated by George Percy Badger, late Chaplain in the Diocese 
of Bombay, etc. (New York: The Catholic Publication 8 
The present generation has unquestionably witnessed an important awaken 
ing of the Catholic Church in France. 
and effective there than it once was. 
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Preaching is both more atirective 
And here we have a treatise, by a 
chaplain of Napoleon, addressed to the Catholic clergy, and designed to 
stimulate them to the acquisition of a higher power in the pulpit, as well 
as to furnish specific directions for the attaining of this end. He begins by 
dilating on the proposition that, “ to address men well, they must be loved 
much.” The remaining topics are, “ the people,” “ the order of a sermon,” 
“the sermon should be popular,” “ the sermon should be plain,” “ the ser- 
mon should be short ;” “ tact and kindliness ;” “ interest, emotion, and ani- 
mation,” “ the power and accent of conviction,” “ action,” “ study,” “ zeal.” 
We cannot speak in very warm commendation of the treatment of these 
themes. The discussions are not sufficiently consecutive, and the thoughts 
are not remarkable, while the style has a “ jeriy” quality not to our taste 
That a respectable book of this character should be sent forth, however, 
from the quarter from which this comes, is an encouraging sign. 
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Articies on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tuk Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE VIRGINIA ELECTION. 


Vinernta is the first State in which a full vote of both races has 
been polled under the Reconstruction Act. Although there is a con- 
siderable preponderance of white voters in the State, there seems to be 
no doubt that the call for a convention is sustained by a large majority, 
and that the convention will be Radical in politics, So far, this is a 
very acceptable result, But it is attended with some drawbacks which 
deserve attention, especially as they proceed from causes which may 
find a larger field of operation and produce very serious results. 

We have on several occasions alluded to the dangerous effects which 
might be produced among the freedmen of the South by the current 
talk about confiscation, and the suggestions of politicians that the negro 
might properly use his ballot as a means of personal advantage, It is 
evident that our warnings were only too much needed and our fears too 
well founded. The fear, once common at the North, that the votes of 
the negroes would be controlled by their masters, has been entirely dis- 
pelled, The fear,common among a different class, that the negroes 
would use their power brutally, long since passed away. But while it 
is clear both that the negroes will vote in a mass for a Republican 
ticket, and that they will be in the main a law-abiding class, it is also 
plain that they are in danger of falling into the hands of demagogues 
who will use them without scruple for purposes which will finally 
prove disastrous to the race. 

Mr, Hunnicutt, of Richmond, is the foremost example of this class. 
Originally, no doubt, a well-meaning man, zealous for liberty and 
loyalty, he has been perverted by the prospect of power which his 
great influence among the colored people opened to him, and embit- 
tered by the hatred of his white neighbors, His public language has 
sometimes had an affectation of liberality, but it is manifest that his 
actions have all been governed by a narrow desire to keep the Repub- 
lican party of the State under his own control. He has persuaded the 
colored peopie to distrust every white man outside his own little 
clique; and has urged them to a course of political action which has 
excluded every respectable white man from their alliance, although 
thousands were willing and even anxious to co-operate with them 

pon honorable terms, The natural result of such bigotry was shown in 

the recent vote of Richmond, where there are hundreds of white Repub- 
licans fully as radical as Mr. Greeley or Senator Wilson, yet who were 
driven to support a Conservative ticket; so that Mr. Hunnicutt and 
his associates received less than fifty white votes in the whole city. It 
is true that Mr. Hunnicutt secured his election, which was all that he 
cared about, but at the cost of consolidating the whole white race in 
opposition. We rejoice to believe that this event, in view of the nar- 
row escape which Mr. Hunnicutt had from entire defeat, will prove 
fatal to his higher aspirations. But there are more important interests 
at stake than the fortunes of a single demagogue. The Republican 
party puts its existence in peril by tolerating such a policy as has 
been adopted in Richmond. The national leaders of the party must 
find some means of liberalizing the party managers at the South, or 
the whole plan of reconstruction will fail, dragging the party to ruin 
with it. 

We say it deliberately, no scheme of reconstruction can succeed with 
the white race at the South unanimously opposed to it. It can succeed 
though every rebel, in States where all the whites are rebels, oppose it. 
It can succeed against the will of nine-tenths of the whole white popu- 
lation of the South, Butif it is so managed as to disgust the whole 
white race as a race, irrespective of birthplace, politics, associations, 
and interest, it must inevitably fail. 

The reason is obvious, The white race immensely preponderates in 
the nation at large. Other things being equal, whites will sympathize 
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| abolitionist shares in this feeling. Now the Northern people, in their 
| just indignation against a rebellion wicked in its origin, in its con_ 
| duct, and in its end, and, perhaps, even more irritated by the bad faith 
| with which the South sought to evade the terms to which it professed 
| to accede, have fallen out of sympathy with the rebellious class, which 
includes nearly all the Southern whites. The opposition of this class 
to the plan of reconstruction excites, therefore, little interest in the 
mind of a Northern man of Northern principles. The appeals of Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Johnson, though not without an element of reason in 
them, create no impression at the North. The rantings of the malig- 
nant Southern newspapers, when republished here at all, only strengthen 
the popular determination to support Congress. But if every Northern 
white man moving South and every white Republican is driven by the 
intolerance of the colored men at the South, under the lead of a dozen 
selfish white leaders, to join himself with the opponents of the recon- 
structed governments—if the negroes are misled into drawing a line by 
which, practically, white men are excluded because they are white or 
even because they prefer the society of whites to blacks—no sensible 
man can doubt that the sympathies and votes of the North would 
speedily be transferred to the side of the white race, and that negro suf- 
frage would be swept away without hesitation. Possibly the negroes 
would resist the decree. So much the worse for them. Their resist- 
ance would be vain to save them, but would certainly involve them in 
terrible calamities. 

Now we speak in the interest of the Republican party, of equal suf- 
frage, and of the colored people. We are their friends, and desire to 
show our friendship by faithful warnings while there is time to profit 
by them. It is a good season for plain speaking. Mr. Hunnicutt may 
possibly not be the selfish demagogue that we take him for. Perhaps 
it is only by an innocent blunder that he shut out Governor Peirpoint 
and Franklin Stearns to make room on his ticket for James Morrissey. 
Perhaps it is a mere misapprehension of his patriotic purposes which has 
driven all the white Republicans of Richmond and two-thirds of all in 
Virginia into the bosom of the Conservative party. We may concede 
all this. But Mr, Hunnicutt’s innocence has enough mischief in it to 
damn the purest and best party that ever existed. If he is really 
patriotic, he will withdraw from a position in which he does so much 
harm. If he will not do this voluntarily, the managers of the Southern 
campaign owe it to their party and their country to enlighten his 
colored followers as to his recklessness and their danger. 


| 








REPUBLICAN AIMS, 


THERE can be but little question now of the way in which the 
reconstruction process, as Congress has arranged it, will end. By hook 
or by crook the Southern States will come into the Union under it, and 
for the most part they will be brought in by Radical hands. The new 
constitutions will, of course, meet Congressional requirements, and then 
all will be done for the Southern negro that the Republican party at 
the North has proposed to do by direct legislation. We put aside the 
scheme of establishing each colored head of a family on a forty-acre 
farm as one which the party as a party has never seriously entertained, 
though some of its leaders may have talked of it. Whatever is to be 
done, if anything is to be done, towards the better distribution of landed 
property at the South, will have to be done by State legislation. We 
are getting further and further away every day from the possibility ot 
Congress undertaking any such job, There will still remain the task 
of abolishing the odious discrimination against negroes at the North 
by which the legislation of several States is still disgraced. We fear 
the opportunity of accomplishing this speedily has, as we pointed out 
last week, passed away for the present, but we are satisfied, neverthe- 
less, that the abuse will not be of very long duration. It cannot last 
| under the battery of a free press and a free platform. The arguments by 
| which the Ohio Republicans defend their opposition to it at the late 
‘election show that it cannot last very long, for they show that it rests 
| simply on ignorance or prejudice. If it appeared that there was apy 
principle of government to which the body of the people are deeply 
attached violated by the admission of the negroes to the polls, we 





with whites rather than with men of another color. The staunchest | should look forward to a long and doubtful struggle. But when there 
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is nothing better to be said against it than that 
despise “ niggers,” or that “this is a white man’s government,” we 
know that its triumph is not very far distant. 


country—the millennium would still be to come. There are abundant 
indications on all sides of us that many good people are not of this 
opinion, The fight against caste and privilege and inequality before 
the law has been so bitter, the prize on which the Republican party is 
at last setting its hand seems so splendid and has seemed so remote, 
that people have naturally enough worked themselves up into the 
belief that, once it is attained, most of the ills by which the body politi¢ 
is affected will soon disappear. The ballot during the last two years 
has been constantly spoken of as if it were a kind of panacea, as if we 
had only to give it to persons of the male and female sex, not lunatics 


path of progress, along which the race has thus far struggled with 
bleeding feet, suddenly converted into a path of flowers, in which 
“ toil of heart and knees and hands” will be no longer necessary. Of 
course we do not mean to affirm that if any individual Republican 
were asked privately whether he thought impartial suffrage would 
bring back the golden age he would not laugh the idea to scorn. But 
we do not hesitate to affirm that there has been widely diffused 
through the ranks of the party a vague notion that, the ballot once 
secured for all, we should find ourselves on “ the shining table-lands,” 
where questions of government would give us no more trouble, where 
every man would know his duty and do it, and the knaves and oppres- 
sors would fade into nothingness. We go further, and affirm that this 
notion, vague though it has been, has done much towards creating and 
fostering the recklessness and carelessness in the management of the 


party, the indifference of good men to the corruption and jobbery and | 


humbug which have brought on it its recent reverses, and which render 


its success in this State still doubtful. If the conviction that the ballot | 


is, after all, but a means to an end; that in the hands of ignorant men 
it is but a means of defence and of education; that, like any other 
power, it may be used for good as well as for evil; and that the cause 
of all bad government in all ages and all nations has been the ignor- 
ance of the mass of the people, had been general, we should not have 
witnessed the squandering of resources, the waste of enthusiasm, of 
devotion, and of numbers during the past two years which have brought 
the party into its present difficulties. 

It is, however, because we do not believe the mission of the Re- 
publican party to be simply the work of reconstruction, or the estab- 
lishment of universal suffrage; because we do believe that even if the 
organization should under its present name disappear, when these 
ends have been accomplished, it will reappear with but very little 
change in its elements under another ; that it is now, and must remain 
by whatever name it may be known, the party of progress—the party 
which will seek te govern men through their reason rather than 
through their prejudices, their appetites, or their selfishness; the 
party of order, of education, of peace and of national honesty ; the party 
through which good and patriotic men will have to bring their con- 
victions to bear on public affairs—that we rejoice in its successes, and 
should mourn its recent reverses more if we did not feel that they will 
prove the means of purifying it and increasing its efficiency. But 
it must get rid of the notion at once and for ever that universal 
suffrage is a cure-all, and that when it has secured this its work is 
over. Its work will never be over while there are such things as 
knavery or corruption in politics; while there is a single bit of legis- 
lation needed to advance the common weal, a single law on the statute- 
book which keeps people from being as happy or as prosperous as 
they might be if it were not there. It is not the party of “equal 
suffrage,” or of any other political pill or tonic; it is the party of good 
government, of virtue, knowledge, and understanding. 

The Democratic party will not be hereafter, in any good sense of 
the word, a “conservative” party, a party striving to keep things fixed 
either through caution or through a sentimental attachment to the 
past. Now that slavery is gone, there is no time-honored abuse left 
for the lovers of old things to rally round. There is no objection here, 
as there is in Europe, on the part of any class of the community to fre- 
quent legislative changes, no love of ancient ways as ancient; all 
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,and passing sham votes of sympathy with “the Irish republic” ; 
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parties are almost equally fond of change and equally ready to try 
experiments in government. 


The Democrats are not, therefore, the 


| equivalents of the European Tories or “ Junkers.” The party which the 
But supposing, then, “equal suffrage” established all over the 


party of progress will here always find opposed to it will be a party 
composed of the most ignorant and most vicious elements in the com- 
munity, led by men fond of power, and anxious to use the vice and 
ignorance and degradation of their followers in order to attain it, and 
clamoring for much government or little government, for interference 
or non-interference, for honesty or repudiation, for movement or for 
repose, as may seem most likely to gratify the passions or the pre- 
judices of the rank and file. To call this party “Conservative” is 
to degrade a term which some of the purest and best men in the 
world have, amidst many errors and many delusiors, ennobled by 


their self-sacrifice, their enthusiasm, and their piety. 
or criminals, in order to see the Golden Age return, to see the thorny | 


If this be a true view of the ends for which the Republican party 


exists, it must, in order to do its duty, discard at once the idea that it may 


or must use the same means that the Democratic party has been in tlie 
habit of using. As it rests on the moral and religious sentiment of the 
community, and as it is to this sentiment that it must always address 
itself, it must give up the idea of copying Democratic methods, Demo- 
cratic discipline and organization. 
noble as well as its aims. 


Its means must, in a word, be 
It must abandon the Democratic plan of 
throwing dust in the people’s eyes, of treating voters as if they were 
children, of trying to persuade people, like Macaulay's Brahmin, that a 
mangy dog is a fine sheep, fit to sacrifice to the gods; it must give 
up all forms of humbug; it must not, for instance, try to bamboozle 
poor Irishmen by affecting to believe the Fenians a belligerent power, 
it 
must not affect to believe that men can work eight hours and yet be 
entitled to as much wages as if they worked ten; it must not pretend 
to believe that every male voter is a perfect judge of measures and 
men; that it makes no difference what a candidate's character or ante 

cedents may be, provided he is “ sound ” on the suffrage or the temper- 
ance or the Sunday question, or on any other question ; it must not af 

fect to consider a judge's character and learning to be considerations of 
less importance than his political opinions; it must not, for instance, 
solemnly pretend to believe such a person as Judge Underwood “ an 
enlightened jurist” simply because he hates rebels; it must give up 
pretending to consider the conclusions of human reason to be no obsta- 
cles to the gratification of anything on which enthusiasm or passion 
may have set its heart, and, above all, it must make the character of pub- 
lic men the first, and their knowledge the second, qualification for office. 
Mr, Stevens is just now abusing it for its “want of courage.” We 
presume he means by this its failure to take some more “ advanced ” 
and less defensible position; some position which would bid louder 
defiance to the teachings of experience and principles of human nature 
than any he has yet been able to urge it into. We, too, think it is 
want of courage which has brought it to grief; but it is not the kind 
of courage he has in his mind; it is the courage to discard base arts 
and crooked ways and mean compliances ; the courage to trust every 

thing to the humanity, the conscience, the good sense, and the love ot 
truth and justice of the American people, and nothing whatever to 
“management * and chicane and balderdash. Some of the sages who 
have had charge of it have been all along under the delusion that ir 
they only shouted loud enough for “ equal rights” it made no differ 

ence how many knaves got office, and how much humbug they em- 
bodied in speeches and resolutions; but they are gradually awakening 
from it. There are already strong indications that the men of influ- 
ence are finding out what the matter is. The New York 7ribune—and 
we refer to it not because we wish to cast any special blame on it for 
recent reverses, but because it is the most influential journal of the 
party—is doing now what, had it been done a year or two years ago, 
would, we verily believe, have prevented these reverses—warning the 
“legislative jobbers ” off the course, and advising voters not simply to 
“scratch * but to “ bolt,” not simply to strike bad names off the party 
ticket but to put good ones on it; in other words, to make the 
getting of good men into office the first of party aims; and this it evi- 
dently does in the belief, which is and always has been ours, that in no 
way can the Republican party secure so long a tenure of power, so 
thoroughly root itself in the confidence of the people, as by showing 
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that it considers victory at the polls not a blessing but a curse if it 
has been won through processes which harden the popular heart, 
blunt the popular conscience, or provide knaves with the reward of 


their hypocrisy. We sincerely trust that now that they are shaking 
off the delusion that they must swallow nominations whole, the Re- 
publicans of this State and elsewhere will show that they have clearer 
views of what the functions and value of the party are than many of 
their leaders, and that they will, while saving their consciences, give it 
their hearty support. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE INDIANS ? 


Ir is plain that something must be done with the Indians, and that 
it must be something different from anything yet done. We must have 
peace by some means. The frontiers must rest in security and the 
highways to the Pacific must be unobstructed. But peace involves 
one of two things—either the extermination of the Indian or his sub- 
jection to law and habits of industry. Extermination is a word easily 
said; but to put it in execution will cost untold millions of money and 
a life for a life. Let it be remembered that the Indians number nearly 
300,000, and it has cost $70,000 per head to kill those we have put out 
of the way. To many minds the work of their regeneration is an 
equally desperate and hopeless undertaking ; but those who are more 
intimately acquainted with the question are able to prove the contrary. 
The civilization of the Indian is the easiest and cheapest as well as 
only honorable way of securing peace. 

But if we expect to civilize the Indian, it must be attempted by 
more rational methods than we have heretofore used. Is it reasonable 
to expect recovery from disease, or a healthy growth, unless the causes 
of the disease are removed and the conditions of life supplied? Now, 
the prime conditions of true social order and personal well-being are 
wanting in Indian society. The first condition is Law to ‘protect per- 
son and property, to restrain crime, encourage industry, and favor such 
prosperity as will give the Indian more interest in peace than in war. 
No community can develop material prosperity, social order, or indi- 
vidual character without the protection of life and the fruits of labor. 
Indians are no exception to this rule, or they would be our superiors. 
It is a well-known fact that the Indians have no government worthy 
the name. What they have is not sufficient to secure justice between 
man and man, nor does it even attempt it. The tribes of the Indian 
Territory are a partial exception. Nor is this state of anarchy alto- 
gether the fault of the Indians; it has been perpetuated and made 
worse by the action of our own Government. In many respects the 
relations of our Government to them have made their advance in civi- 
lization harder instead of easier. What wonder that they have not 
made greater progress? Sometlring has been done by private citizens 
for their advancement, and it has been successful enough to prove that 
better things may be expected under better conditions. But this is not 
a work for private citizens alone. The United States Government can 
only supply social order by law, and until this is done benevolent 
efforts are as water poured out on the sand. 

What the Indians most need is the extension of our laws over 
them. We are responsible for not having done it before. And the 
law must be brought home to each individual. It must surround 
every man for his personal protection and restraint. It may seem 
needless to say this, but all our talk and action in the past has only 
regarded general justice and has amounted to nothing. We have 
gone no further than to try and control the international intercourse 
of Indians and whites, and this in a most general way. We have not 
thought of controlling, or allowing any control of, Indians among 
themselves. But there can be no prosperity where each man is not 
defended against his neighbor, nor can the law have any restraining 
power unless it at the same time creates an interest in itself by the 
protection it affords. 

There is no great difficulty in carrying this plan into effect. 
only need to treat Indians like men, treat them as we do ourselves, 
putting on them the same responsibilities, letting them sue and be 
sued, and taxing them as fast as they settle down and have anything 
to tax. The times are ripe for this movement. Experience has con- 
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vinced us that the theory on which our Indian affairs have been 
administered is wrong. We have conceded a tribal sovereignty to 
| them which has had no existence in fact, and which, had it originally 
| existed, was of late years impossible, in view of the sovereignty of the 
| United States. On this ground we have made treaties with them as 
| foreign nations. And much of our inconsistent and seemingly treach- 
erous dealing with them has been more the necessary result of this 
vicious theory than of wilful wickedness, Not that the latter has been 
wanting, however. Again, our Government is itself purified of the 
false idea of State sovereignty, which has doubtless countenanced the 
same error in regard to the Indian tribal governments. There is now 
a consciousness of sovereignty in the nation which is ready to assert 
its power in behalf of the general welfare; and the progress of the 
nation in regard to the recoguition of human rights, the exaltation of 
manhood for its own sake, irrespective of race, color, or position, opens 
the way to this work, while the methods and agencies developed 
by the necessities of the freedmen solve the question of ways and 
means, 

But are the Indians ready for it? Will they submit to the govern- 
ment of our laws? Is it possible to get the wild Comanches or the 
terrible Sioux to come under the control of law, assume the habits and 
occupations of civilized life, and appeal for redress of injuries to a 
court of justice instead of to the war-club? We think it is. The 
Indians are now, in large numbers, ready and anxious for the protec- 
tion and order which our laws would bring; and those who are now 
wildest and most intractable are not beyond reach, They will be ready 
as soon as we. In proof of this, look at the Sioux nation; it is the 
most numerous body of Indians on the Continent, and covers all lands, 
we may say, between the Pacific Railroad and the British line, and 
from the western border of Iowa and Minnesota to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It has many different tribes, going under all sorts of names ; 
some of them the fiercest and most dreaded Indians of the plains, and 
others as peaceable and tractable as the very best. What makes 
the difference? Simply this: some of these tribes or bands have for 
fifty or sixty years been planting, more or less, and have been greatly 
affected by their semi-agricultural life; the others are of the same 
stock, but their life is more roving and in consequence wilder. But 
this change has all been produced in little more than half a cen- 
tury, and the same cause has been working change of late years among 
the Indians of the plains, driven by scarcity of game to depend more 
on the fruits of the farm. Its results may as yet be imperceptible to 
the distant observer, but careful study of the facts proves that none of 
these Indians are unchangeable as to habits of life or even personal 
characteristics. The Comanches are often mentioned as the eminent 
types of incorrigible wildness; but it is a fact that previous to the 
war of the rebellion a large number of them had settled down on a 
reservation. When we look at the poor inducements they had to 
do so, we wonder they did jt; but if they did it then, will they 
not do the same when protection, order, prosperity, and life shall be 
their inducement—in fact and not in words? 

The truth is the Indians have always been more ready than we. 
Our work has been one of continual repression. When the State con- 
stitution of Minnesota was adopted in 1857, it was expected from its 
wording that educated Indians able to read and write their own lan- 
guage and having a knowledge of the constitution of the State would 
be admitted to citizenship and the ballot. At least they believed it, 
and the prospect gave a wonderful impulse to their labors in the school- 
room and in the field. They were preparing to live like men. But 
such a thing could not be thought of by their white brethren; and in 
the act of denying citizenship to the Indians in 1857-8 the State of 
Minnesota threw away the opportunity of preventing the terrible 
massacres of 1862. Had law been permitted to reign among the 
Sioux in 1858, when they were anxious for it, the massacres of 1862 
would have been impossible. This very summer the Indians in 
North-eastern Nebraska and Dakota have been restrained by the 
United States agents by force from going forth into the harvest-fields 
around, where their labor was wanted and where they might have 
earned bread for their families. It takes the strong hand of govern- 
ment to push them back into barbarism. Who is it that is not ready 
for civilization ? 
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THE HYGIENIC RELATIONS OF OELIBACY. 


WHATEVER honor attaches to celibacy comes through the Christian 
religion. Before the era of the new dispensation, men who neglected mar- 
riage were regarded with contempt and as being derelict in their duty. The 
Old Testament condemned them, the Spartans caused them to be whipped 
by the women as unworthy to serve the republic or of contributing to its 
honor or progress, Lycurgus excluded them from all military or civil employ- 
ment, and the women of Lacedemon took them on the first day of spring in 
each year to the temple of Juno and flogged them at the foot of the statue 
of that goddess. The Romans were equally anxious that all their citizens 
should marry, and sought by offering premiums and imposing restrictions 
to encourage marriage and discountenance celibacy. But the writings of 
St. Paul, so far from urging marriage, tend very decidedly to the exaltation 
of celibacy as a preferable condition. Whether his advice has ever prevented 
a man or woman from marrying who had formed a desire to do so is very 
doubtful, but that bachelors and spinsters and those who make a specialty 
of celibacy have received a great deal of encouragement from his writings is 
very certain. 

Yet those who censured celibacy by penal enactments were not actuated 
by any feeling of consideration for the individuals most interested ; and St. 
Paul and others since his time who have held it up as a condition fit to be 
persisted in by ali, looked at the matter more from a spiritual than from a 
physical point of view. 
upon different grounds, and researches have been made as to the influence 
of matrimony and celibacy upon the mental and bodily organizations of 


mankind, and data have been collected so exact in their character that we | 


are able to form tolerably correct opinions in regard to the points in ques. 
tion. For instance, it has been quite definitely settled that celibacy predis- 
poses to insanity and to the commission of suicide and crime; not always, 
perhaps, from any absolute influence exerted by celibacy as such, but from 
the circumstance that this state has certain inseparable factors connected 
with it which tend to make mankind errant in mind and body and lawless 
in their relations with society. These conditions cannot, therefore, be dis- 
regarded in our discussions of the subject, for though when spiritual and 


physical perfectibility are attained single persons will be, so far as we know, | 
as morai and as correct in their deportment as those who are married, | 


we must, till that golden age is reached, take things as we find them, and 
regard celibacy—asit really is in the main—as a condition which allows more 
license, is attended with more physical discomforts, and imposes fewer mod- 
erating obligations than the state of marriage. 

Such being the case, it is reasonable to suppose that the health of man- 
kind must be more or less affected by celibacy, and it requires very little 
reflection to convince us that the influence it exerts is more prejudicial 
than advantageous. Some recent researches of Dr. Stark, Registrar-Gen- 
eral of Scotland, to this effect, have attracted the attention of the medical 
profession and the public at large, and we propose to enquire how far he is 
right in his conclusions, and to set forth briefly the data upon which they 
are based. 

Dr. Stark’s observations are by no means the first that have been 
made. Two thousand years ago Hippocrates pointed out the dangers of 
celibacy, and since his time physicians have not failed to set forth its objec- 
tionable features. Haygarth, ina paper presented to the Royal Society, and 
contained in Vol. 68 of the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,” shows that more 
celibates die in any given year than married persons, and that the latter 
live much longer than the former. 

Hufeland, in his “ Art of Prolonging Life,” says: 


“ All those people who have been very old were married more than 
once, and generally ata very late perio¢ of life. There is not one instance 
of a bachelor having attained to a great age. This observation is as applica- 
ble to the female sex as to the male sex, and hence it would appear that a 
certain abundance in the power of generation is favorable to longevity. It 
forms an addition to the vital power ; and this power of procreation seems 
to be in the most intimate proportion to that of regenerating and restoring 
one’s self; but a certain regularity and moderation are requisite in the 
employment of it, and marriage is the only means by which this can be pre- 
served.” 


Hufeland then gives the example of de Longueville, a Frenchman, who 
lived to the age of 110. He had been married to ten wives; his last wife 
he married when in his ninety-ninth year, and she bore him a son when he 
was in his hundred and first year. 

Still more remarkable instances of longevity among the married are on 


: R : aa) a 
record. Thus, Thomas Parr, who died at the age of 152, was twice married, 


the last time at the age of 120. When 102 years old he was forced to do 
penance for having seduced a young woman with whom he had fallen in 
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Latterly, however, the enquiry has been conducted | 
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‘ove. Easton, in his “ Human Longevity,” records the case of Jonas Surin 
ton, who lived to the advanced age of 159. He r 


near Bergen, in Norway, and retained his faculties to the last. 


Villa 
He 
several times married, and left a young widow and several children bel 
him. 


sided in a smal 
was 
iind 
His eldest son was 103, and his youngest nine years old. Among 
women he gives the instances of Mrs. Eckleston, who died at the age of 143, 
and the Countess of Desmond, who was 145 years old. The condition, as to 
marriage, of Henry Jenkins, aged 169, and Peter Tortun, 185, is not given 
But if he is to be relied upon, Hufeland’s statement quoted above is too 
sweeping, for he mentions Peter Meatanea, who lived in a village in the king 
dom of Marcia, and who died a bachelor, in 1743, at the age of 180. This 
,old gentleman “never tasted wine, worked hard, and bathed in the 
River Segura every morning from the beginning of spring till it froze 
Dr. 
information relative to the mortality among religious celibates as compared 
with that among the laity. 
During the period of ten years comprised between sixteen and twenty-five 
years of age, the mortality among those of both sexes who have taken the 
vow of chastity isat the rate of 2.68 per 100, whilst it is only 1.48 per 
among the laity of both sexes. During the ten years from thirty-one to 
forty inclusive, the mortality is 440 per 100 among the former and but 
%.74 per 100 among the laity. 

These results are in perfect accord with those obtained by Deparcieux in 
1746. From all this, and a great deal more that could be readily broaght 
forward to the same effect, it is seen that there is nothing very new in Dr 
Stark’s conclusions, although he himself thinks there is, and nothing to call 
forth the severe animadversions which they have encountered in some quar 
ters. 





Alex. Mayer, in his “ Rapports Conjugaux,” gives some important 
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The results of his enquiries are as t 
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We have no space to quote his interesting memoir in detail, or to do 
more than indicate a few of its salient points. These are as follows 
It appears that in Scotland, during the year 1865, out ef 100,000 ur 
married men between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, 1,174 died, and 
that of a like number of married men only 597 died. In 
| between the ages of twenty and twenty-five years the death-rate of 
bachelors was double that of the married men. As the age increases the 
| difference between the death-rates of the married and unmarried decreases ; 


other word 


the 
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but it still shows a marked advantage in favor of the married men at each 
quinguennial period of life. 

After giving a table which exhibits the ages, the number living, the 
deaths and percentage of deaths for the married and unmarried men, Dr. 
Stark says : 





| 

| 

| “ Here, then, we have the remarkable fact, for the first time proved by 
trustworthy statistics applicable to the whole population, that the influence of 
marriage on the mortality of the male is of the most potent kind ; ffat, in tact, 

| the bachelor lifeis much more destructive to the male sex than the most un 

| wholesome of trades, or than a residence in a crowded locality where there 

| is not the most distant attempt at sanitary arrangements of any kind.” 


This is certainly stating the point in very strong terms, and perhaps in 
a way more emphatic than convincing ; for on the same page, in calling at 
tention to the better habits of the married man and the greater comfort he 
receives, Dr. Stark expresses the opinion that “married men may be ac 
counted in one sense as selected lives, for the weak, the delicate, those suf 
fering from disease of any kind, the dissipated, the licentious, do not marry, 
so that all such are found among the unmarried.” If this be correct—and 
it certainly is to some extent—men have celibacy forced upon them, and * 
the condition, so far from being per se detrimental to health, is a natural 
consequence of ill-health and depravity. But it is not true to anything 
like the extent that Dr. Stark supposes. A little reflection will, we think, 
, make it evident to most persons that men are not aiways bachelors becaus: 
they are licentious and dissipated, or even always because they are weak 
and sickly ; but are often licentious, depraved, weak, and sickly because 
they are bachelors. 


r 





Dr. Stark, moreover, is too much given to the use of 
universal terms, for when he says that the weak and the licentious “do not 
marry” he overstates the fact, as he does when he subsequently declares 
| that “ ald such die at a much higher rate than the robust and temperate.” 
| But, notwithstanding all this, there is no doubt in regard to the gen- 
eral correctness of Dr. Stark's views as based upon his apparently reliable 
| statistics, and the rather flippant notice of his researches given in The Pall 
Mall Gazette in no wise overturns the facts and arguments he has adduced. 

One argument against the validity of Dr. Stark’s conclusions urged by 
The Gazette is, that although each quinquennial period shows a marked 
| difference in favor of the married men, the percentage of deaths for all ages 
of both classes is decidedly to the advantage of the bachelors. The writer 
is scarcely fair in his statement of this point, for a very slight examination 
of Dr. Stark's table shows that this is due to the fact that fewer bachelors 
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than married men live to the advanced ages, and that, consequently, the | 
number of deaths at these periods is much less, Thus, at the period of | 
from 60 to 65 years of age there were 35,920 married men living, whilst | 
there were only 5,242 bachelors of the ages embraced within these extremes. 
Among the former there were 1,216 deaths, and among the latter 227. | 
Between the ages of 80 and 85 there were 5,477 married men living and 
but 513 bachelors, and from 95 to 100 there were 103 married men and but 
6 bachelors. These facts show exactly the reverse of the impression sought 
to be conveyed by the writer in The Pall Mall Gazette. 

As we have seen, Dr. Stark does not pretend to assert that the mere fact 
of a man not having a wife renders him more liable to disease and lessens 
his probability of long life. So far as we are aware, no other statistician 
or physiologist claims this, except as regards those who are absolutely 
chaste in their manner of life. These certainly do not fulfil their duties to 
themselves, to say nothing of what they owe to society. The evil effects 
which follow from the non-exercise of any function of the body are not 
limited to the organs immediately concerned. ‘The whole system partici- 
pates, and general ill-health or derangement of other organs is certain to 
result, But the generally inseparable concomitants of celibacy are those with 
which we practically heve to deal, and those which are especially interest- 
ing to the hygienist. These it is which run up the mortality of celibates. 
The restraining influence of the family tie is wanting ; the responsibilities | 
are fewer and less weighty; the opportunities for dissipation and immorali- | 
ties of all kinds are at their maximum. Men would be more than human 
if these circumstances did not influence their conduct, and the human physi- 
cal organization would be very unimpressionable if it could resist their action. 


PADDING. 


As we had occasion to remark the other day, it has become the fashion 
in England for each successful novelist to start his own magazine, just as 
each successful pugilist sets up a “ sporting public,” where he makes money 
out of his admirers at the cost of less wear and tear to himself than he suf- 
fers from his more arduous labors in the ring. And it is true, too, that for 
some little time it has been the fashion for each great publisher to own a 
magazine, which he uses as a means for advertising his own books. 
Over here the novelists have not as yet followed the example of their 
English brethren. Indeed, we doubt if we have a single novelist with so 
large a following as to be able to do it. But as for our publishers, they 
are certainly not behind the trans-Atlantic houses, and they at least get 
the literary pugilist to come in at stated intervals and spar to attract cus- 
tom. For many of these later years of its existence—the former days, as the 
Scriptures say, were better than these—7Z/e Atlantic has never been without 
a novel running through it; it had “ Doctor Johns” once. Harper's is 
almost sure to have one or two continued stories, and is perfectly sure to 
have, virginibus puerisque, two or three tales of lovers’ woes. The Galary 
consists in great part of chapters of novels. ZZours at Home encourages the 
sin of novel-reading. Zhe Catholic World is guilty of the same sin—for sin 
consists in the intention, and “The Godfrey Family,” for instance, was 
meant as a novel—and we may be sure beforehand that Mr. Lippincott and 
Mr. Putnam, when they get out their new magazines, will each hire a 
novelist, and that Mr. Carleton, should his threat of a new magazine be 
carried into effect, will hire Miss Evans, of Mobile. For, inexplicable as it 
may seem—and to us, we confess, it seems almost entirely inexplicable—the 
readers of magazines will devour not only novels, but novels in instalments. 

This being the state of things, it is not surprising that there is offered 
us at every monthly entertainment very much bush and no great quantity 
of very good wine ; that we get our rations of novels, and not very much 
besides ; that, in short, magazines are made up to an extent heretofore un- 
exampled of “ padding.” 

The metaphor is as expressive as the thing is common, and, of course, 
nobody needs to be informed as to what padding is. In the world of literal 
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there are to-day within the United States several thousand poets of local noto- 
riety who are steady makers of padding of the metrical sort—foot-padders, 
if we may be allowed to call them so. Weshould hesitate to say how many 
sonnets on Crete, Garibaldi, the month of November, Advent, and Thanks- 
giving we believe to be now, with or without stamps for their return, lying 


'in American editorial offices. And the number of persons who are at this 


moment receiving from newspaper offices, with the thanks of editors, arti- 
cles on cholera, or impeachment, or the Paris Exposition, or the State Con- 
vention at Albany and kindred topics, and of those persons who are prepar- 
ing articles “Concerning” this or that, articles on repudiation, on woman’s 
place in nature, on the Indian troubles, and so forth, must be incalculably 
great. For what gain to man is there without a corresponding loss? Every- 
body, we acknowledge, can read nowadays ; but everybody, we confess, can 
write. 

The different kinds of padding are, of course, innumerable, and the 
skeletons which they clothe are not of one invariable kind. Generally they 
are, as we have said, serial novels; but the osseous structure itself also va- 
ries. One or two distinguished names are, however, a constant element in 
the manufacture. The well-known author being once secured, it may be 
criticism that he writes, or it may be, and more often is, poetry. On this 
frame, whatever it appears to be, padding is placed, the advertising is loaded 
on top, and then the magazine is considered made, and ready to help in 
floating the publisher’s stock. 


It would be wrong, we suppose, to look on the success of these 
enterprises as a very severe reflection upon the taste and good sense of our 
present reading public. Considered absolutely, this unpleasant view may 
be the right one to take; till the end of time one who judges absolutely 
will have to say hard things of his own generation, unless the millennium— 
“ first time trying,” as the children say—is going to be a much better thing 
than can now be reasonably expected. But, relatively to their predecessors, 
our magazine readers of to-day are not bad but good. Their lineal progeni- 
tors probably read nothing at all. Of course, it may be doubted if our 
writers in magazines are producing the classics of one hundred and fifty- 
odd years from now ; if they will, as Mr. Chalmers says of the gentlemen who 
wrote The Spectator, “ subsist in the plenitude of their original popularity for 
above a century,” it is certain, should they do so, that they will subsist in 
no great plenitude of popularity. But the public corresponding to that to 
which The Tatlers and Spectators were addressed makes only a very small 
part of the public which reads Harper's and The Atlantic and The Galary 
and Hours at Home. These and other magazines go into thousands and 
thousands of families of which, had they lived in Mr. Steele’s time, Mr. 
Steele would certainly have said that they were “ without the least tincture 
of literature.” Where rolls the Oregon, they take Harper’s ; and it is taken 
also by the lumbermen of Maine ; it is read in shoemakers’ shops thousands 
of miles below, and in farm-houses thousands of miles away from, the places 
where it would have been read had the Harpers begun it in 1710, with Mr. 
Spectator for editor and London tea-tables for an audience. All magazines 
nowadays have a benefit of clergy which makes it indifferent whether they 
are obliged to plead guilty or not. 

Speaking of far-off regions like Oregon and Maine, we are reminded that 
merely our immense facilities for the distribution of periodicals is one im- 
portant cause of padding. Even had knowledge not been increased by the 
running of men to and fro upon the earth, still the railroads enable the pub- 
lishers to flood a vastly greater extent of country than was exposed 
to Mr. Curll or Mr. Cave ; the vastly larger audience brought within their 
reach of course causes an immense increase in the number of magazines, and 
padding is necessarily demanded and, equally necessarily, supplied, for the 
magazine reader wants little but pen and ink of being the magazine 
writer. 

If one insists on being an idealist in a badly realistic world, there is 
nothing easier than utterly to condemn padding. It must be admitted that 
it does to a certain extent partake of the nature of humbug. It occurs to 
us that it would be really amusing to feed Mr. Carlyle on padding for a little 





facts it is canary-seed, we are told, it is cotton-wool, india-rubber, hair, 
In the literary world, also, it is rubbish, of one sort or 
another, used to fill out the body of the magazine to the antique, traditional 
dimensions. Not many are deceived by it. There is little doubt in our) 
mind that a bold publisher, discarding padding entirely, might give his 
readers their three novels instead of the present one or two, and might sup- 
ply the place of padding with his advertisements. Though for that matter, 
padding is not expensive. Indeed, one reason why there is so much of it is 
that there is so vast a multitude of people, male and female, able to manu- 
facture it in quantities really unlimited, and who are, therefore, each one of 
them, obliged to sell it for next to nothing. Weare credibly informed that 


linen, what not. 


while, and to watch him growing by what he fed on. This, however, by 
the way. If we decline to call it humbug, padding is at the very best dread- 


‘fully below the ideal standard of what people should read and write, and, 


tried by that standard, is totally destitute of a raison d’étre—which, if 
things were not so pleasingly illogical, would be in a very bad state for any- 
thing to be in. But as it is, we justify the existence of padding. To some 
men and women much of it is unmitigated twaddle ; but we may all thank 
Heaven, we suppose, that some men and women are not all men and women. 
There are worse things than twaddle, whether in the printed form of pad- 
ding or uttered by the living voice. What is one man’s poison is another 
man’s meat; what may be twaddle to us may, to the thousands of readers 
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who enquire at the bookstores for Dr. Holland’s “ Trichina,” be the bread of 
life and the water of life. 

And from a strictly commercial point of view padding may be—in a very 
effectual disguise—a blessing. Some publishers of books of undoubted value 
regard the birth of a new magazine as a reason for grief, and an equal num- 


ber believe it a good reason for rejoicing. From the ranks of the writers 


and readers of padding, say these latter, there are sure to come every year it were a painting would be an act of absurdity and as clownish as absurd. 


a certain number of persons who wish for really good reading ; and if this is 
only so, and we think it is, no one need be discouraged at the marvellous 


increase in the number of magazine readers that has been witnessed among | 
us during the past ten or fifteen years. For certainly readers of good books | 
do not, so far as we have observed, backslide into the reading of magazines. | 


On the whole, we do not know why the existence of padding should not, like 
other facts of the universe, be looked on with considerable equanimity. As for 
persons who by necessity of nature feel themselves to some extent morally 
responsible for the universe, we can only advise them to hate padding and 
to bear witness against it as soon as they feel it becoming a duty to do so; 
and, if we may add a further word of counsel, not to hate it without certain 
limitations. 


Fine Arts. 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND FRENCH. 


WE have received from L. Prang & Co. copies of two of their recently 
published chromo-lithographs. The work produced by this house seems to us 
to improve steadily in neatness of workmanship and in strength of tone, 
The two prints now before us are not perfect examples of this improvement, 
for the Magdalen, copied (presumably at second or third hand) from the pic- 
ture by Correggio, is very unsatisfying in color, cold and lifeless, and gives 
little idea of the beauty of the original picture. 

The matter of choice of the pictures to be copied is of the first im. 
portance. Messrs. Prang & Co. are so far wise in this matter that they 
do not generally select popular pictures—Bierstadt landscapes and Leutze 


histories—for publication as chromos, but choose rather those originals | 


which they have reason to think will be popular and salable as chromos, 
whatever their standard as original pictures. But, in the absence of designs 
made especially for reproduction by chromo-lithography, choice should also 
be guided by the character of the picture or drawing—by its adaptedness to 
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of Mr. Prang’s most elaborate pictures—the dreadful printing of them all 
over with lines as of the threads of canvas, and with a gloss as of painter's 
varnish—bhas no place in the Arundel Society's series. 


They are not made 
—as Mr. Prang’s are, his circular expressly declaring it—to imitate oil paint- 
ings. Such imitation would be religiously avoided if it had ever been feared. 
Indeed, the members of the society would feel that to frame a chromo as if 


All such pictures, if framed, should be mounted with the broad margin, or 
passe-partout, and behind the glass of an engraving, if only to disclaim the 
possibly to be suspected imitation. So far as we know, there is no set of the 
Arundel publications in any public library nearer than that of the Boston 
Atheneum. It is to be regretted that there is none in New York. Mr 
| Lawrence Kehoe, of 126 Nassau Street, recently imported a number of 
| the prints, and, if he has sold them all, may possibly have received more 
| They are taken from some of the finest specimens of Italian and Flemish early 
| art—from Fra Angelico’s ‘ Coronation of the Virgin,” a fresco in the convent 
of St. Mark at Florence ; from Benozzo Gozzoli’s “ St. Augustin Preaching,” 
a fresco at San Giminiano; from the fresco of ‘St. Sebastian,” by Perugine, 
at Panicale; from twenty such gems of early art now destroyed by “ 
tion” or perishing of decay. Let the reader look at these if he can get access 
| to them, and see what the wonderful art of chromo-lithography ought to do 


restora 


| for us: to select subjects which are of the highest interest and value, and 


which there is every reason, on account of their inaccessibility and real 
importance and perishing condition, to select and to render as well as 
they can be rendered, then to leave them rather flat and rather pale, and 
wholly without pretence of being fac-similes or imitations. 


| 
} 


| 
But there is another way of looking at reproductions in chromo-litho 


| graphy—they may be regarded as works of art in themselves, and worth 
| framing and exhibiting on their own merit, his is a dangerous way ot 
viewing the subject, but is still admissible when the mechanical art dis 
played is of the very highest and the artistic taste directing all of the very 
purest. The great publishing house of Firmin Didot Fréres, at Paris, 
announce a work entitled “ Chefs-d’ceuvres des Grands Maitres reproduits 
en Couleur, par F. Kellerhoven.”” The publication has but just begun ; but 
a single plate and a few pages of the text are in the possession of Mr 
Kehoe, at the store above-named, to whom they are sent as a specimen, 
We know M. Kellerhoven’s work very well ; there is none modern which is, 
on the whole, so good ; no English can compare with it ; 
Labarte’s magnificent ‘“ Histoire des Arts Industriels” are his. This pic- 
ture from his new work gives us all we could expect even from him. It is 


the finest plates in 





the purpose of reproduction by the press. It is well enough to copy the 
numerous drawings of birds and nests, flowers and fruit, barn-yards and | about 12 by 17 inches, the plate itself. Without further examination, we 
fowls, which are the more usual subjects of the publications of this and | will not call it the finest chromo ever produced, but it may well be so. The 
other lithographic establishments. But how mistaken to try to copy, from | text seems to be interesting and instructive, and the book will make a 
a drawing itself a copy, Bouguereau’s “ La Grande Sceur,” or “Going to | magnificent folio treatise on early painting, in the most perfect medium 
the Bath,” as it is sometimes called! And how wrong to try to render Cor-| which skill has yet produced. In such chromos as this the aim is precisely 
reggio’s Magdalen! It should be clearly understood that no part of the beauty that of a skilful draughtsman copyipg the work of a master for his own 
of the original picture is given by this chromo. It is not in itself nearly as; improvement. He will do all he can to imitate the colors, the touch, the 
beautiful-or as interesting as the chickens, the ducklings, and the wild birds | surface of his model, bat will contentedly stop short of the unattainable. 
which Mr. Prang has published before. The original picture is valuable for The pleasure which a spectator would rightly take in such a copy he mey 
its artistic qualities, and for those’only—nobody goes-to Correggio fora real-| take in these multiplied copies. All we have to ask of the publishers and 
ization of his dreams of saintliness or heavenly purity ; he isa great painter, the author is that the utmost care be taken in printing, down to the last 
one of the giants of the Renaissance, one of the half-dozen great colorists of | copy of the last plate. 
the world. Do not try, then, to illustrate his works, unless by the most mas- We are glad to see the growing skill of Mr. Prang’s workmen, because 
terly skill and with all the appliances that long experience and ample means | it is well that we should be able to try, by-and-by, to produce such works 
can furnish. And even with these, do not pretend or claim that your copy | as these. We are sure that the publishers themselves had rather do the 
contains all or nearly all the original. The touch of the master’s hand on | best work than the inferior pictures they make now. 
the canvas can never be reproduced by the press. | when they will select really noble works and copy them in the right way. 
There are several ways in which a chromo-lithographic copy of a picture Already we hear that a rival house proposes to publish 9 chromo of one of 
may be intelligently regarded : first, as a historical memorandum, telling | the most precious pictures of the Jarves collection. Let it but be half as 
us, as an engraving might, “such and such figures are so grouped ; such a | good as this of Kellerhoven’s and we shall believe that the day of better 
landscape and such architecture fill the background ;” and adding to this things has dawned for us. 
that which an engraving cannot add, the fact that the Virgin's robe is of 
such a color, St. Peter’s of such another, and with such a gold pattern upon | 
it. This is the view which the Arundel Society takes of its own publica. 
tions. That society has for its object the dissemination of some of the | —_ 
knowledge and pleasure which come of a study of early Christian art. | THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
Sometimes it publishes engravings, sometimes wood-cuts, sometimes tinted | : 
lithographs, sometimes chromos. But the chromos are generally low and | To THE Eprtor or THe Nation : 
pale in tone as compared with the originals. They are generally very perfect} DEAR Srr: Allow me, as one who has followed your treatment 
in workmanship and manipulation, but purposely kept down in force of | of the woman question with great interest and frequently with much 
color, because it is assumed that they cannot adequately give the force and | admiration, to object to some statements in your late article on ‘“‘ Women 
beauty of the originals, and that they must be kept pale to avoid being exag- | vs. Women.” 
gerated and offensive. Of course, the sin with which we have to charge all It begins with what is, to my mind, a startling assertion : 


a copy of the “ Baptism of Christ,” by Hans Memling, at Bruges, and is 


The time will come 


Correspondence. 


that the 
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cause of reform is always suffering because its ‘‘ peculiar devotees” “ will 


repudiate their own best friends.” How is it that these “ peculiar devo- 
tees” can persist in such a ruinous business and ever come to aught but 


disaster? Yet the “anti-slavery people,” who are cited in illustration of | 
| it surely is not the fault of the “ zealots,” but theirs who permit themselves 


this fatal tendency, brought their special reform to a happy issue, and 
gained the honor for having done so. Is it possible that the public verdict 
is wrong? that the praise really belongs to that goodly host of “ best 
friends” who “ felt deeply the iniquity they [the abolitionists] were trying 
to remove,” but who, because “they could not agree with the abolitionists 
in their details of theory or policy” were “ criticised” and “rebuked” 
into “lukewarmness” and even “ hostility’? You say that these “ best 
friends" were driven inhospitably away from the “ philanthropy because 
they could not follow the party that had taken it under its patronage.” Is 
reform, then, a monopoly which can be controlled only by the people who 
firat get hold of it? The moment a man plants his flag in the soil of some 
new “movement” does he take exclusive possession of it for himself and 
his adherents? It would seem as if success in managing it would be the 
only title by which he could hold it, and that those “ peculiar devotees ” suc- 
ceed whose “ theory and policy ” contain the means of producing the desired 
result. If this is not true, what prevented the New Organizationists (whose 


very name is now scarcely remembered) or the Colonizationists from taking | 


the “ patronage” away from the Garrisonians? They might have felt the 
iniquity no less, but their methods were failures. Then, some of the 
extreme “details of policy’ drove a good many “best friends” into the 
Republican party, in which position they certainly were occasionally goaded 


by the “ peculiar devotees” ; but where was the harm in that? Each did a 
work that was good after its kind, and better by comparison and competi- | 


tion with the other. The country was wide enough for every earnest man 
to labor, and he who was compelled into “ hostility ” by the “details of 
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What was true of the spirit and workings of the sadtichdinats movement 
is in great measure true of the woman’s rights movement. If the ranks 


| of its adherents are reduced to a “ small numberof zealots” by any mistakes 


in the policy of those who are at present most conspicuous in its advocacy, 


to be driven from the field because they are dissatisfied with a particular 
association. Honor to whom honor is due; and if the “zealots” are left 
to do all the work, to them will belong the credit or discredit of the perform- 
ance. But surely there is no need of this. The cause is open to all; and 
when a grave mistake like the disowning of Mr. Phillips is made, it is not 
for the whole of womankind to be reproached with it, but the individual 
who made the blunder and the party who does not deny the blunder. Nor 
are such errors signals for anybody to desert the ranks, but rather additional 
reasons for others, who think they know a better way, to make an effort to 
have it supersede the worse one. 

Your article and the subject are both so suggestive that any letter 
of even more tedious length than this could not do more than touch 
a point or two superficially, and if I ask another line it will be to heed 





| what is much more of “a concern” with me, as the Friends say, than 
| fault-finding ; and that is, to thank you for the style in which you 
have uniformly treated the whole woman question. Yeu have accorded 
to it a gravity of consideration, mingled with criticism so thoughtful and 
‘so just, that the desire of those women who have long wished to be 
treated as equals—neither set aside as frantic and feeble-minded, nor equally 
suppressed by complimentary admissions of their pretty talents, nor almost 
as completely hindered by injudicious tenderness on account of their long 
“ servitude”—ought certainly to be satisfied. I, for my own part, at least, 
_beg to tender a grateful acknowledgment of so unusual a course ; I can tes 
tify that it tends to awaken a most profitable sense of responsibility. 


policy ” of any organization could hardly have been inspired by a proper L. P. 
sense of the greatness of his cause. OcToBER 20, 1867. 
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LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
} Sole Agents dor the United States, 
451 Broome Street, N. Y. 





DEUS HOMO. 


By THEOPUILUS PARSONS. 


| 
1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 455, cloth, price $2 50. 


| vated spirit and the force and beauty of expression which 
appear in its composition.”"—New York Tribune. 
New York: C. SCRIBNER & CO, D. APPLETON & CO. 
Boston: NICHOLS & NOYES. 
E. B. MYERS & CHANDLER, 


Pusuisners, Chicago. 


PRANG’ re 


Confucius, his Influence and Doctrines. The Classics.|; AUNT CARRIE’S STORY BOOK. For Good AMERICAN CHROMOS. 











Indexes. Boys and Girls. Illustrated. Price $1 25. Imitations of Oi! Paintings, 
ait Published by 

*,* Our publications are for sale by Booksellers gener- THE CHILD'S HOME STORY BOOK. A Selec- L PRANG & CO 
ally, or will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of tion by AGNES STRICKLAND, Illustrated. Price $1 50. Bost a 
price by Sent free on recei ge 

J B LIPPINCOTT & CO sathitaees Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 

. . 7] wet sited 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IYPTORTERS, JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


Philadelphia. 
“CRITICAL. AND 


- CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
| Reprinted from Tue Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- 


SOCIAL ESSAYS.— lishers.—‘ They are all scholarly and elegant to a degree 


522 ‘Broadway. 





THE NATION. —“I have never taken a weekly Reprinted from Tue Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- | rare in our newspaper literature, and worthy of preserva- 


newspaper which, in all its departments, is so satisfac- 


tory to me as Tae Nation.”—Hon. J. D. Cox, Gov. of lishers.—** Ajl are good, and several are of quite unique | tion in this form.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Ohio. merit.”’-— Atlantic Monthly. 


Price $1 50. Price $1 50. 
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30 CENTS A MONTH, $3 50 A YEAR. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Eprror. 





Three and a half years ago, Dr. Guthrie—by order of | 


The 


Nation. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


VAN NOSTRAND, 


| 
| D . 
192 Broapway. 


hia medical advisers—resigned his charge of first minis- | 


ter in Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh. The disease 
which prevented Dr. Guthrie from preaching from the 
pulpit did not impair his power of teaching through the 
ress, but placed at his disposal more time to devote to 
iterary labors. Six months after resigning to his former 


colleague his charge in the church, the publication of | 


THE SUNDAY MaGAZINE was begun under his editorship, 


and during the three years of its existence it has con- | 
tinned to increase in popularity, till it now stands first | 


among religious magazines, 

-The new volume of THe SunpAY MAGAzINe will com- 
mence with the October part, and will contain the follow- 
ing new and important serials : 

THE SEABOARD PARISH. By the author of *“* Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood,” ‘Alec Forbes,” ete. 
Commencing in the October part. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By Tuomas Gut#- | 


rie, D.D 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. In Hymns and Carols and | 


Pealms. By the Mistress of a Household. 
OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. By Epwarp 
GARRETT. 
OUT OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Prof. 
Isuay Burns. 
SAVING KNOWLEDGE. By Tuomas Guturir, D.D., 
and W. G. Biaikig, D.D. 
STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 
Special Agents for the United States, 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
4:6 Broome Street, New York, 
by whom Subscribers’ names will be received. 





2 CENTS A MONTH, $3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY, 
Lonpon AND NEw YORK. 


The October Number contains: 

1. BREAKSPEARE; or, THE FORTUNES OF A 
FREE LANCE. By the author of “Guy Living- 
stone.”’ Chaps. VI. to TX. With full-page illustra- 
tion by G. A. Pasqnier. 

. CROQUET. By W. 8. Gitnert. With six illustra- 


tions. 

. MRS. BROWN ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

> an a saan By F.C. Burnanp. Chaps. 

. to . 

. NICHOLAS AT THE EXPOSITION. With a full- 
page illustration by W. Brunton. 

. AMANTIUM IRA. By J. Asusy STERRY. 

. COULEUR DE ROSE, By Mrs. J. H. Rippetu. 

. THE WATER-LINK OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, 
By C. W. Denison, late United States Consul for 
British Guinna 


TAD OO &- CO WwW 


9. ANONYMOUS HUMBUG. By Jonn HoLurnesHeapD. 
10. HOLLAND HOUSE. By Rev. J. C. M. Betnew. With 
a fuil-page illustration by R. C. Hulme. 
11. SONG * MARY O’MARA.”’ By Samveu Lover. 
NEW BOOKS. 
OcTOBER 15, 1867. 
1, THE CHAMPAGNE COUNTRY. By Ros- 


ERT TomEs. Second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 
$1 75. 
“The whole hook is thoroughly entertaining, and as 
light and sparkling and wholesome as the wine of which 
it chiefly treats...—London Examiner. 


2, CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES. By 8. Bartne-GouLp, M A. Second English 
edition. Revised and illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


bevelled boards, price $1 50. 

“This second edition has been considerably enlarged, 
advantage having been taken of additional matter sup- 
plied by reviews of the book in The Quarterly Review, 
The Atheneum, The Church Times, etc. The ‘Fatality 
of Numbers’ having been objected to as a myth, has been 
relegated to the appendix, and its place supplied by an 
erticle on ‘S. Patrick’s Purgatory.’ "—7he Preface. 

38 LOTTA SCHMIDT, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By ANtHoNy TROLLOPE. Post Svo, cloth, 
rice $2 50. 

*“ Mr. Trollope is as successful in his short stories as in 
his longer novels; and his success in ‘The Chronicle of 
Barset’ and ‘ Lotta Schmidt’ is something specially 
creditable.”’—Saturday Review. 


4, THE ROMANCE OF CHARITY. By Jonny 


pE Lierpe. Crown &vo, with 44 illustrations, ele- 
gantly printed, and pound with emblematical side | 


AND SILVER. By J. Artuvr Paicuirs. 
royal 8yo, illustrated, $5 75. 

| TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir Wa. Tuompson and P. G. Tait, M.A. 
thick 8vo cloth, Clarendon Press, $12 50. 


1 vol. 


| 
| 


THE MINING AND METALLURGY OF GOLD | 


d61 


A GREAT PUBLIC CHARACTER, 


The Life of Josiah Quincy. 


By his Son, Epwunp Quincy, 1 vol. large 12mo, uniform 
with Parton's Works, with two portraits engraved on 
steel, $3. 


This volume has met a most cordial welcome for the 


| excellence of the character and the instructive lessons of 


the life it commemorates, and for the charming manner 


| in which the memorable story is told, 


1 vol. | 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK. An Alphabetical | 


| 

| Digest of Nautical Terms, by the late Admiral 

| Smyta, and revised by Vice-Admiral Betcuenr. 1 vol. 

royal 8vo, cloth, price $10 50. 

BOOK ON MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS 

ON SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN THE CAMBRIDGE 

COURSE. Devised and arranged by Joseru Wot- 

STENHOLME. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $4 25. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON QUATER- 
NIONS. By P. G. Tarr, MA. 
$6 25. 
lan SANTO CULT ITpY > : 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By the late Gro. 

Witson, M.D. Revised and enlarged by STEVENSON 
MacapamM. With new notations added. (The text- 
book of the Polytechnic Inetitute, Brooklyn.) 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

RAILWAY STEAMERS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
By Gro. Dopp. 
$1 75. 

A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
AND. ART. Edited by W. F. Branpe, D.C.L., and 
the Rev. Geo. W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25. 

URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND MINES. Edited by Rost. Hunt, 
F.R.S. Sixth edition. Revised and rewritten. 
vols. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $47 25. 


ASTRONOMY 


illustrated, #15. 


By Josreru Gwi1t, F.S.A. 


finely illustrated, $26 25. 
*,* A complete Catalogue of Scientific Books, revised 
to October 1, 1867, will be sent to any one on application. 


10,000 BIBLES 


ON EXHIBITION AT 


TIBBAL NEW BIBLE ROOMS. 
The greatest Variety of Pulpit, Family, and Small 
Bibles ever offered to the Pubiic—cheap. 
They are worth seeing. 


og 


5 


N. TIBBALS & CO., 


87 Park Row, and 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


AN EPIC. 
Br DAVID N. 
New York. 1567. 


LORD. 


Vol. I. Pp. 415. Price $2. 





| pen of a scholarly and popular writer: 


“ This work has all the requisites of an epic—the great- | 


3} 


| dant, the work is well done. 


“Mr. Edmund Quincy may well challenge the gratitude 
of the public for the deeply interesting volume witb 
which he has enriched our biographical literature. It 
will at once find a place among the standard biographies 
which form such a large and enticing portioa of our best 
literature."—N. Y. 7ridune. 

“The subject is worthy, the materials rich and abun 
Sach biographics are public 
They are more readable than formal history, 
and they give our young men the real juice of the past.”’- 
Springfield Republican, 


blessings. 


“Such a memoir as this ia as seasonabdle aa it is intrin 
sically valuable ; it enforces a great lesson, it appeals to 


| the highest motives, it celebrates the most efficient and 


1 vol. Svo, cloth, | 


| 


| 


1 vol, 12mo, cloth, with illustrations, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By E. B. Denison, LL.D. Fourth edition. 1 vol. | 
12mo, cloth, $2. 
TREATISE ON ARCHITECTURE, including 


Arts of Construction, Building, Masonry, Carpentry, | 
and Strength of Materials, 1 vol. 4to, cloth, finely | pabtished by 


AN ENCYCLOP.EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE. | 
A new edition, with ad- | 
ditions by Wyatt Papworth, F.R.LA,. 1 vol. thick Svo, | 


} 
| 
} 


| every pupil is attracted to. 


| receipt of price by the Publi 


noble 


precedents in political, municipal, domestic, and 
social 


fife. Boston Transcript. 

‘*The memory of such men should be cherished as the 
most precious inheritance which one generation can 
bequeath to the next.""—James Russell Lowell, in AUlantic 
Monthly. 


“We commend this volume cordially to all who are 
students of the political history of their country ; all who 
bonor sturdy championship of right principles, and all 
who revere the fame which comes to a community from 
the membership of illustrious men.’’—Bosten Common 
wealth. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 


her 
sheers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


Boston 


WALLACE’'S 


WirHout MATHEMATICS. AMERICAN STUD BOOK 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Price fi0 


W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 


134 Broome Street. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS IS 
RICHARDSON’'S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANO-FORTE; 


being the only book the teacher requires and the book 
Its lessons are adapted to 


| pupils of all ages, and ita exercises attractive and useful 


in every stage of advancement. This book has, on ac: 
count of its actual merit, become the standard work of 


Piano instruction, and the only one which every well in- 


formed teacher and scholar uses. Price $3 75. Sent post- 





| paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 27 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston; CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 
Broadway, New York 

THE 


VISIONS OF PARADISE. 


The following critical notice of this work is from the 


design from J. E. Millais’s picture of ‘The Good | est actors, God, Christ, angeis, holy and fallen ; the spir- 
Samaritan,” gilt edges, price $2 50. | its of the just made perfect; and races of bodied beings, | 
*.* This book will be found to contain the substance | like mankind, that remain in innocence. It has resplen- 


of the large work, ** Six Months among the Charities of 
Europe,” by the same author. EE if 
5. THE BIBLE HISTORY OF THE HOLY 
LAND. By the late Jonn Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. New 
edition, with maps and numerous wood engravings. 
500 pages Svo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price $3 50. 
Any of the above books may be had of the Booksellers, 
or will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


dent scenes, also, in heaven, in the worlds unsullied by 


| sin, and on our earth; and, finally, it narrates acts and | 


| ministries that are appropriate to the natures and stations 

lof those actors. The conceptions and delineations of 

| persons, actions, and events have a naturalness, strength, 
| and elevation that befit them; the sentiments are just, 
and the style clear, vigorous, and adorned with ample 
ornamentation by graceful figures and pointed expres- 
sions.” 


Copies ordered by letter to DAVID N. LORD, 19 West 
Fourth Street, N. Y., will, on receipt of the price, be sent 
by mail, postage paid. 


COMPLETE TRADE-LIST DIRECTORY 
OF ALL THE 
PUBLISHERS AND WHOLESALE STATIONERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Alphabetically arranged with an Index Volume, in which 
every book will be arranged with Title, Publisher's Name, 
and Price. Will be invaluable for reference to Book- 
sellers, News-dealers and Stationers, Librarians and Lit- 
térateurs, Professors and Students, Preachers, Lawyers, 
and every Reader of 7he Nation. 

*,° Every Publisher is requested to send his trade-list ; 
every author the title of his book and its publisher ; every 
bookseller his name as a subscriber. 

Over two hundred lists are now in press, and no pains 
will be spared to make it perfect. 

HOWARD CHALLEN, 


Publisher of Uniform Trade-List Circular, Philadelphia 
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PUBLISHED THIS Day. 





TWO NEW BOOKS BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
I 


SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; 


oR, 
YOUNG AMERICA IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND, 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. G, WHITE, 
16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Il, 


BREAKING AWAY ; 


OR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A STUDENT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. G, WHITE, 


1émo, $1 25. 





A New Series by Four of England’s Best Writers. 
THE JUTLAND SERIES. 
4 volumes, illustrated. Per volume, $1 50. 
COMPRISING 
YARNS OF AN OLD MARINER. By Mary 
CowpEN CLARKE. Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. By W. H. G. Krneston. 
GREAT MEN AND GALLANT DEEDS. By 
J. G. Epear. 
THE SAND-HILLS OF JUTLAND. Illustrated. 


By Hans CurisTiAN ANDERSEN. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

THE STARRY FLAG; or, The Young Fisher- 
man of Cape Ann, By OLIveR Optic. 16mo, illus- 
trated, $1 25. 

JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Rosa ABBOTT 
PARKER. 16m0o, illustrated, $1. 

OUTWARD BOUND; or, Young America Afloat. 
By Outver Optic. (New edition.) 16mo, illustrated, 
$1 50. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and News-dealers. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 


NEARLY READY, 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO MADAME RECAMIER 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
SWETCHINE. 


TRANSLATED BY Miss PRESTON, 


Madame Swetchine was the friend and contemporary of 
Madame Récamier. One was celebrated for the beauty of 
her person; the other equally so for beauty of mind. 
Says the Rev. W. R. Olyer: ** Madame Swetchine, as a 
character, must henceforth hold a front place among the 
most powerful, original, pure, and fascinating in all his- 
tory.” 

In one volume, to match the Memoirs of Madame Ré- 
camier, and forming the second in the * Library of Exem- 
plary Women.” Price $2. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


The Nation. 
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l — — ——___—_— — 
_ REMARKABLE TRIALS 
| 
WITH NOTES AND SPEECHES OF COUNSEL, CONTAINING THRILLING NARRATIVES OF FACT FROM 
THE COURT-ROOM; ALSO, HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF WONDERFUL EVENTS. 


Compiled by THOS. DUNPHY and THOS. J. CUMMINS. 


| 


| 





NO INTELLICENT FAMILY 
ehould be without the whole or part of the WRITINGS | 
OF WASHINGTON IRVING, of whom Bryant prophe- | 
sied a *‘deathless renown.” 

Complete sets, or separate series, or single volumes 
from 75 cts. to $270. Send for price-list. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 BrRoADWAY. 


’ 


This work will be ready about the Ist of Noyember. 
printed octavo pages, neatly bound in cloth, price $3 50. 





OF ALL COUNTRIES; 


It will contain some four hundred and fifty handsomely 


A glance at the contents will give a better idea of the merits of the work than any lengthened statement. The 
volume must not alone prove of deep interest tg the legal profession, but to the public at large. As will be seen, 


among the cases selected are those of Richard P. Robi 


nson for the murder of Helen Jewett, and Jobn C. Colt 


for that of Samuel Adams. The peculiar atrocity of those cases, and the prominent parties who figured in connec- 
tion with the trials, cannot fail to render the details herein given of marked interest to the community. 


The reading of Lamartine’s ‘* History of Charlotte 
account of the ** Burning of the Sheas,”’ excite the a 

In the trial of Henry and John Sheares in Ireland, 
kett are given in full. 


Corday’ (who killed Marat), and of Richard Lalor Shiel's 
t sympathies of the reader. 


in 1798, for high treason, the speeches of Curran and Plun- 


The speech of Mr. Charles Phillips, in defending Francois Benjamin Courvoisier, for the murder of Lord Wil- 


liam Russe!) in London, is aleo given in full. This speec 


h created much criticism on the part of the English press, 


in consequence of the fact that Mr. Phillips was well aware of his client's guilt at the time he delivered the address. 
As a piece of oratory, and as showing how far counsel can go in advocating the cause of their clients, the speech is 


invaluable to the legal profession. 
PARTIAL TABLE 
1. THE MURDER OF HELEN JEWETT. Sketch of tt 


OF CONTENTS: 
ne eventful Life and Career of the murdered Woman—Her 


History in Boston, New York, and other places—Her Meeting with Richard P. Robinson—Acconunt of 
their Career—The Murder—Trial of Robinson—Full Report of the Evidence, with Speeches of Counsel, 


ete.—Public Excitement. 


2. JOHN C. COLT. His Trial and Conviction for the Murder of Samuel Adams in 1841—Sketch of the Murderer 
and his Victim—The Evidence for and against the Prisoner in full—Exciting Incidents of the Trial—The 
Head of the murdered Man exhibited in open Court—Interesting Examination of Colt’s Mistress, Caro- 
line Henshaw—The Verdict—Attempt to Release Colt from Jail—Incidents of his Prison Life, etc., etc. 


i) 


. CHARLOTTE MARIANE D’ARMANS CORDAY.—The Assassination of Marat, the leading spirit of the French 


Revolutionary Party of 1793, by Charlotte Corday—Lamartine’s History of the Life, Trial, and Execution of 


the French Heroine. 
4. HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES.—Their Trial, Convi 
—Sketch of the Patriote—Full Account of their 


ction, and Execution for High Treason in Ireland in 1798 
Trial at Dublin—The Prisoners prosecuted by Attorney- 


General Toler, afterwards the notorious Lord Norbury—Eloquent Speeches of John Philpot Curran and 
Lord Plunkett in Defence of the Prisoners—Touching Letters of John Sheares to his Mother and Sister pre- 


vious to Execution—The Final Scene—Harrowing 


Incidents at the Scaffold—Extraordinary Appearance o1 


the Bodies on being viewed some years after in the vaults of St. Michan’s Church, Dablin, etc. 


5. THE BURNING OF THE SHEAS.—Terrible Agraria 


o 


n Outrage committed in Ireland in 182i—Eighteen Human 


Beings Burned to Death in their own House——Singular Circumstances attending the detection of the Cul- 


prits—An Eye-witness to the Scene keeps the Secr 


et Sixteen Months—Trial and Execution of the Murderers 


—Richard Lalor Shiel’s graphic history of the Tragedy, and Speech at Clonmel] in relation thereto, etc., etc. 
6. THE MURDER OF LORD RUSSELL. The Murder of Lord William Russell by Francois Benjamin Courvoisier 


—Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Culpri 
for the Defence, ete. 
. THE MURDER OF THE DUCHESS OF PRASLIN, 


ol 


t—His Confession—Great Speech of Mr. Charles Phillips 


Murder of the Duchess of Praslin by her Husband—Ex- 


amination of the Accused before the French Court—The Domestic Difliculties of the Family—Eloquent 
Letters of the Duchess to the Duke—Suicide of the Culprit, ete., etc. 


con 


William Corder. 
10. MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. The Poisone 


. EARL FERRERS. _ Trial, Conviction, and Execution of Earl Ferrers for the Murder of his Steward. 
. THE RED BARN TRAGEDY. Marder of Maria Martin -Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Assassin, 


r—Her Trial and Execution. 


11. WRONGFUL EXECUTION. Wrongful Execution of a Father for the Murder of his Daughter. 


aw 


12. THOMAS GEDLEY, who was Executed on account of his Resemblance to another. 


13. SAWNEY DEANE. The Scottish Robber, Murderer, and Cannibal. 


14. A VICTIM OF JUDICIAL MURDER. 
Orders solicited. Agents Wanted. 


DIOSSY & COCKCROFT, 


LAW PUBLISHERS, 71 NASSAU STREET, Corner o1 John, N. Y. 





A. SIMPSON & CO. 

Publish the following interesting and important Works: 

THE SAYINGS OF DR. BUSHWHACKER 
= A LEARNED MEN. By F.S. Cozzens. 
rice 50. 

A TREATISE ON EMOTIONAL DISEASES 
OF THE SYMPATHETIC SYSTEM OF NERVES. 
By WituiamM Murray, M.D., ete., Price $1 50. 

SIX LECTURES ON HYSTERIA. By F. S. 
SKEY, F.R.S., etc. Price $1 50. 

FATHER TOM AND THE POPE. With an 
Introduction by F. 8. Cozzens, Esq. 200 copies only 
printed. Edition de luxe. Price $2 50 to sub- 
scribers. IN PRESS : . 

THE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF THE 
FEMALE SEXUAL ORGANS. By Prof. Junius 
Kos. Translated by Drs. Kammirer and Dawson. 
Vol. L.—Diseases of the Uterus. Price $3 50. Ready 


Nov. 1: 

SLAVE SONGS OF THE SOUTH. With 
Music attached. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF | 
LARYNGOSCOPY AND RHINOSCOPY. By Avs- | 
TOINE RuPPANER, M.D. Ready Nov. 1. 

LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. By an| 
Officer of the U.S. Army. Price $150. Ready Dec.1. | 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. | 


A. SIMPSON & CO., {0 Duane Street. 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 








EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just received an extensive variety of their well- 
known standard editions of 


The Bible, American Episcopal Prayer- 
Books, and Church Services, 
In all sizes of type and of entirely new patterns, for the 
fall trade, which they now offer for sale at the lowest im- 
porting prices. 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. | 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, NEW York, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 

Foreign works noticed in Tuk Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 


THE CHRONICLE: 
A London weekly newspaper, devoted, in politics, to a 


right understanding and just treatment of the Irish ques 
tion; in literature, to the expression of the opinions of 





| scholars who are authorities in their respective depart- 


ments. Special attention paid to Continental contem- 
porary literature. 

Terms: $9 per annum; $4 50 for six months; $2 2% for 
three months—in gold, all postage prepaid and included. 
Subscriptions received by 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
Nation Office, New York. 
*,* Specimen numbers forwarded on request. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
|Casn CAPITAL INCREASED TO = -_~— $1,000,000 
| SuRPLUs, JuLy 1, 1866, ope 800,000 


| 





Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850, 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D., STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


} 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: | Assets, e. ” ” 7s “ = a $2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 


Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 
States a ritish Provinces. To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 


LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR EYVDING DEC, 81, 1966. 


I 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY: A Novel. | 
By J. S. Le Fanv, author of ** Uncle Silas,” “Guy | 
Deverell,” ** All in the Dark,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. 


“No writer more fully fulfils the odd idiomatic expres- 
sion of ‘ carrying the reader along with him.’ The reader 
is ‘carried along ’ wherever Mr. Le Fanu pleases—by the 
strangest and most out-of-the-way routes, by the most 
simple and flowery paths, by the most doletul, difficult, 











and mysterious tunnelings, swiftly, certainly, and willing-| Agr. NAME. 7 — . 
ly to the end. So swiftly and soe eagerly, indeed, that ResineEe. CGocupateen. Poonam 
sometimes when he has finished it he indulges himeelf, | 
after a breathing halt, witha slower examination of his 2, oe 
favorite chapters, and begins reading the novel a second 
time, musing over it, smiling at it, wondering he did not 39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master $2,000 
foresee this and comprehend that, conscious of meanings 22 Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mass., Tailor, ? 2.150 
missed and prophetic hints overlooked in his great hurry, | 35 Chas. 8. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
and finding the second perusal even more pleasant than | 25 John A, Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 5,000 
the first.”’"—London Times. | 37 Jobn A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2,500 
Il | 36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
: | S a . —— Sa. Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
; ra + : omas 8. Foster, yardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
HASWELL’S POCKET-BOOK. Engineers’ | 24 Eden P. Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2,100 
and Mechanics’ Pocket-Book. Containing United | 34 | Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
States and Foreign Weights and Measures ; Rules of | 51 John W. Crafte, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
Arithmetic ; Latitudes and Longitudes; Tables of | 33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
the Weights of Materials; Cables and Anchors; | 35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, Il., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
Specific Gravities ; Geometry; Areas and Circumfer- 47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 8,000 
ences of Circles, etc., etc.; Squares, Cubes, and | 31 D. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 
Roots; Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; Conic | 41 Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2,000 
Sections ; Trigonometry; Sines, Secants, and Tan- | 7 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2,500 
ents; Mechanics; Friction; Hydraulics and Hy- 40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa , Druggist, 3,000 
rodynamics; Aerostatics ; Dynamics ; Gravitation ; | 27 Francis Fischer, Louisville, Ky., Hatter, 5.000 
Animal Strength; Central Forces; Fly-Wheels; Pile- | 26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1.500 
Driving; Pneumatics; Wind-Mills; Strength of Ma- 42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
terials; Metals, Limes, Mortars, etc.; Wheels and 49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2,000 
Wheel-Gearing ; Winding Engines: Heat, Light, Wa- | 26 Philander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
ter; Gunnery; Railways and Roads ; Sewers; Ton- | 43 Henry Fishback Carlinville, IL., Merchant, 8,000 
nage; Fuel: Combustion; Construction of Vessels ; 22 A. C, Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1.80 
Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous Illustrations and 30 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2,500 
Notes ; Dimensions of Steamers ; Mills ; Orthography 39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, Il., Cigar Manufacturer, 2,000 
of Technical Terms, etc., etc.; Steam and the Steam- 37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Ill., Stone Cutter, 2,000 
Engine, etc., etc. Twenty-first Edition, revised and 30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, IIL., Wife, 2,000 
enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswe.t, Civil and Marine En- 35 Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
gineer. 663 pp. 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $3. | 19 George H. Dunlap, Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
mae. R | 49 Thomas W. Bamis, Boston, Mags., Merchant, 5,000 
It has been officially adopted by the United States Navy 38 Iseachai H. Brown, Troy. N. Y., Druggist, 1,500 
Department. 2 | Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 8,000 
“The Secretary of the Navy has approved the recom- 62 | Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4,000 
mendation of this Bureau, and the book prepared by you 30 Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 8,000 
has been placed on the Allowance Table for future issue.” SY e a 





—THORNTON A. JENKINS, Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 

**T always preferred your book to any of the many simi- 
lar works ; but the present issue is a great improvement | 
both in the additional quantity and in the appropriateness | 


/OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


of the patter.” —B. F. IsHerwoop, Chief of Bureau of 59 WALL Srt., 
Steam Engineering. 
m9 TRAVELLERS, |. a 
‘ avAseee Sh Ath Palwn.ce THK we ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE: A Novel. : ; FOR USE IN 


By Mrs. E1moart. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
IV. 
WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual 


of Physical Exercises, comprising Gymnastics, Row- 
ing, Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Base Ball; together with 
Rules for Training and Sanitary Suggestions. By 
Witu1am Woop, instructor in Physical Education. 
With 125 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Vv. 


MISS BRADDON’S BIRDS OF PREY. Birds 
of Prey: A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brappon, author 
of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,”’ etc., etc. With illustrations. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

a vi. 


ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yors. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


A R Cc HITE Cc T s Le Business in S p inoi o 
CASTE: A Novel. By the author of “ Mr. ; lt Sa Sine Sines geenyty wane 
Arle.” 8vo, paper, 50 cents. Belleville, ll., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
110 Broadwa Land donated. Coal plenty. 
VII. y: Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. The Early Years of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the 
direction of her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Two Portraits on Steel. 
Large 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 





*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of price. 
J. W. BOUTON’'S 
CATALOGUE (No. 23) OF A CHOICE COLLECTION 
‘OF RECENTLY IMPORTED BOOKS, 
Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Works, 
Picture Galleries, Natural History, Biography, etc., etc., | 
is Now Ready, and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors | 

on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. “ 
J. W. BOUTON, 


IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
416 Broome Street, New York. 














insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prixz Street, New YorE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





ings and Grounds and other Architectural and 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- , 


Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 


110 Broadway, 


New York, January 1, 1866. 


ineering 


Villages, 


FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of “‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


DAVID cG. FRANCIS 
(FormMERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 

506 BROADWAY (up stTarrs). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 
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THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. 8. WINSTON, PrReEsipent. 


CASH ASSETS 
(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States | 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- | 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HQMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 
Secretaries. 
JOHN M. STUART, } 


“Tue PEN 18s MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD.” 


THE GOLD PEN—BEST AND CHEAPEST OF PENS. | EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 


} 
| 


MORTON’S COLD PENS,| 


THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


| 
For sale at 25 Maiden Lane, New York, and by every | 
duly appointed agent at the same price. 
Morton makes no pens stamped with the name or trade- 
mark of any other; therefore, where an agency is estab- | 
lished the public will be best suited, and at the same 
prices, by calling on (.e agent; in all other places those 
wishing the Morton Pen must send to headquarters, | 
where their orders will receive prompt attention, if ac- | 
companied with the cash. 
A catalogue, with full description of sizes and prices, 
sent on receipt of letter postage. | 


A. MORTON. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 AND 1529 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
epoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


‘THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


 —— 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful atitch, and easy working. It cre- 

™)| ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
ce sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count offered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY, N. Y.; 108 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
Williamsburgh. 


FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE §. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 








MISSOURI PINE AND LEAD LAND. 


For sale, my one-third interest in a tract of 4,000 acres, 
with two steam saw-mills, now running, and mineral de- 
posits in course of development. Send for map and de- 
scription. 

THOMAS ALLEN, 
7 South Fourth Street, 





D 
A. N. GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 


” | B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 


Peekskill. 
York City. 

JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
island. 

J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
City. 

JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. NV. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 

JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 

HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
City. 

GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JOHN F. TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 

City. 

| EMERSON W. KEYS, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
Albany. 

WM. H. 8S. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 
York City. 


The Nation. 


THE NEW SYSTEM, | 


R 
THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN *: 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, 
Corner Canal St., N. Y. 











. 


DIRECTORS. 
Hon, E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. | 


Hon. H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. S. Treasurer), New | 
York City. 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


(Oct. 31, 1867 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 2 PER CENT. AT 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. | 87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 


Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. | ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Y. C.), Bridgeport, Ct. 


| French Oil Finish; Sideboar 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Rebs 4 ny ee wegen, 
8s an xtension Tables ; 


Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor V. ¥. Express), Staten | Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets ; 


Island. 
Hon. W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
City), Yonkers. 
. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 


City. 


Peekskill. 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 
Atts.), New York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. 
Prof, JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 


OFFICERS. 

B. F. BANCROFT, President. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chiet. 

T. 8S. LAMBER', Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 

CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 

General Superintendent o1 Agencies. 

FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
H. 4 HALL, General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 
» C. 


J. -— . ae General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
eral Agents, 238 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. @, SARE ts General Agent, 214 Main Street, Buffalo, 
A. D. JANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 
iil. 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. 

LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
New Haven, Conn. 

FANNING & HUNTINGTON, General Agents, 394 and 
396 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 

R. 8. BINGHAM, General Agent (Butterfield Block), 
Utica, N. Y. 

JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 

LAFAYETTE CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 

. (Additional names in next advertisement.) 

The Company has now completed its new 


FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 


| Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 


We keep the largest varicty of any house in the Union 
and defy competition. 
All Goods guaranteed as represented. 
> 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





AF E 





Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 
. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: } 71 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Please send for a Circular. 


GROVER&BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 


(Parts, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Firat Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimouely awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


GrorcEs KasTNER, 

AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 

Ep. HANSLICK, of the 

F. A. Grvarrt, International Jury. 
J. SCHTEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with “the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS ie recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF SFEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 








St. Louis, Mo. 





Send or call for circulars. 


York. 











Ses 


